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SOUTH CAROLINA’S STATE FARMERS’ INSTI- | 
TUTE. 


‘Program of Meetng to Be Held at Clemson Col- 


lege, S. C., August 7 to 10, 1906—-Lodging Free 
and Meals Twenty-Five Cents KEach—Every Pal- 
metto State Farmer Should Attend. 


Tuesday, August 7th.—2.00 p. m.—Address of | 


\Welconie and Preliminary Exercises. 

The Importance of the South’s Producing Its 
3wn Meat—Col. R. B. Watson, Ridge Springs, 
S. C. 

Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

Farmers’ Unions—J. C. Stribling, Pendleton, 
S. C. 

8.00 p. m.—Agricultural Opportunities for the 
Southern Farmer——Hon. Harvie Jordan, Monti- 
cello, Ga. 

Wednesday, August 8th.—9.00 a. m.—Sheep 
Kaising in the South—T. L. Bulow, Ridgeway, 
S.-C. 

Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

Dairying in the South and Markets for South- 
ern Dairy Products—Prof. John Michels, Clemson 
College. 

~Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

2.00 p. m.—Horse and Mule Breeding for 
Profit. 

Subject discussed by farmers present. 

Dairying Adapted to the South—-B. 
Pendleton, 8S. C. 

Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

Peper Treatment for Common Diseases of the 
FSrse and Mule—Dr. L. A. Klein, Clemson Col- 
lege. 

8.00 p. m.—The Cattle Industry in the South— 
Dr. C. A. Cary, State Veterinarian and Director 
Alabama Farmers’ Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Methods of Maintainting the Productive Capac- 
ity of Soils—Prof. J. N. Harper, Clemson College. 

Thursday, August 9th.—-9.00 a. m.—A Talk 
on the Honey Bee-—Col. M. L. Donaldson, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

lxperiences on this subject by farmers present, 

Marketing Crops—E. D. Smith, Zirconia, N. C. 

Care and Selection of Farm Seeds—Prof. C. L. 
Newman, Clemson College. 

2.00 p. m.—Cotton Raising—A. J. Tindal, Man- 
ning, S. C. ; . 

Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

The Diseases of Cotton. and How to Prevent 
tThem-—Prof. H. D. House, Clemson College. 

s.00 p. m.—Increasing the Yield of Corn—kE. 
‘icIver Williamson, Darlington, S. C. 

Experiences on this subject by farmers present. 

briday, August 16th.—9.00 a. m.—Orchard 
l‘yuits, Their Care and Culture—Prof. C. C. New- 
inan, Clemson College. 

Kxxperiences on this subject by farmers present. 

Our Common Insect Pests and How to Destroy 
Them—Prof. C. E.Chambliss, Clemson College. 

How to Make the Country Home and Farm Life 
‘More Attractive—Capt. Chas. Petty, Spartanburg, 
BG. 

2.00 p. m.—Demonstrations, judging cattle, 

orses, sheep and swine. 

lLabor-saving machinery. 


ao 


Harris, 


Notes. 

Ample provision will be made by the authorities 
i the College to assist the visitors in examining 
ie College, Station and all the interests belonging 

the Clemson Agricultural College. 

Lodging will be furnished free to the capacity 

the institution. Apply for tickets at the en- 
ince to the Barracks, where your name will be 
vistered and a bed furnished, if possible. Meal! 
Kets can be secured, twenty-five cents each. 
vrof. J. N. Harper, Director of Farmers’ Insti- 
'es, will preside. 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Seeds for Planting. 


The first seed catalogue for the fall season has 
been received. {t comes from Wisconsin. The 
iliustrations, showing wheat heads six to eight 
inches long, with a promise of forty to eighty 
bushels to the acre, are very attractive. Then the 
oats will make a wonderful yield if the state- 
ments of the seedsmen are trustworthy. When 
the professors of Clemson College held the Insti- 
tute here a few days ago, Mr. Newman, of the 
Agricultural Department, stated that they had 
tried many varieties of corn and wheat, selecting 
highly commended seed from many States. Both 
in corn and small grain they found that seed se- 
cured in the vicinity of the College, or where 
climatic conditions were the same as they are at 
Clemson, were most satisfactory. The lesson for 
farmers in this: Do not send to New England 
for corn and oats to plant nor to the wheat fields 
of the Norwest for wheat. Get some of the best 
varieties in your section and improve them 
by careful selection. Corn and wheat can be im- 
proved as certainly as animals can. It would be 
wise to use seed wheat raised in Eastern Virginia, 
North Carolina, south of the mountains and along 
the Southern Railway to Atlanta, Ga. The Red 
tust Proof and Appler oats should be bought in 
South Carolina, Georgia or Alabama. Farmers 
who are able may experiment with the promising 
varieties advertised in the North and Northwest. 
Mr. Newman was’ asked what he knew about 
beardless barley, which was greatly praised by 
some people. He stated that he could not report 
favorably on it and he had seen no one who had 
succeeded with it. 


The Winter Garden. 


This is the time to begin preparation for a good 
winter garden. The family that lives without 
vegetables, or which depends on canned goods, 
only half lives. Turnips demand attention now. 
Rutabagas should be planted at once. The other 
varieties will be in time, if sown August 10th to 
September 10th. If the large, curled mustard is 
planted in August it will give fine salad in No- 
vember and December. Successive plantings of 
spinach and lettuce should be made. At Clemson 
-College last October Prof. C. L. Newman planted 
cnion seed in rows. They came up and stood the 
winter and made fine onions. Beet seed, the early 
varieties, may be planted in August. If a good 
stand is secured fresh tender beets will come in 
during the winter. The leek is a great favorite 
with many. It is early and milder than the 
onion. For turnip salad, get the old-fashioned 
Seven-top, or some of turnips that grow deep in 
the ground. They make good turnips as well as 
excellent salad. Lettuce planted now will head 
about the first of December. If planted in October 
and protected somewhat during the winter, it may 
be transplanted in February, and it will give fine 
solid heads in April. It is understood that deep 
plowing or spading, with an abundance of manure, 
is necessary to make best garden truck. Commer- 
cial fertilizer is very good, but if you have manure 
from a well-fed cow it is better. ; 


Preparing Land for Small Grain. 


On Virginia soil, which had an abundance of 
plant food, our grandfathers made fine wheat 
crops with little preparation and no commercial 
fertilizer., About 1850 they began to learn, as 
the soil was growing thinner, that pea-vines and 
cottonseed increased the yield of wheat. Now 
that we have very little fresh land, the small grain 
crop will be very light unless there is thorough 
preparation aud judicious fertlizing. For small 
grain, the sub-soil should be well broken and a 
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Director of Farmers’ Institute in South Carolina, 
and President of the State Farmers’ Institute to 
Be Held at Clemson College Next Week. 








fine seed bed prepared by -harrowing. At least 
two or three inches of the clay should be broken 
and mixed with the top soil. That preparation 
prevents winter killing and _ carries the water 
down when excessive rains fall. It brings the 
potash and phosphoric acid locked up in the clay 
in contact with sun, air and frost, and by degrees 
renders it available. It is said by chemists that 
ihe first foot of Piedmont red clay contains enough 
plant food, with the »xception of ammonia, for 
more than one hundr 7 crops. Between Naples 
and Rome fine wheat fizlds may be seen and they 
had fine wheat on the same land 2,500 years ago. 
Our land is inexhaustible if we will only take 
care of it. In the Carolinas there are thousands 
of acres of land that have nothing except weeds 
and grass growing. Let all of it be thoroughly 
broken and harrowed in August so as to be ready 
for the small grain in September and October. 
CHARLES PETTY. 





Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





Contentment. 


Let us learn to be content with what we have. 
Let us get rid of our false estimates. Set up all 
the higher ideals—a quiet home, vines of our 
own planting; a few good books full of the in- 
spiration of a genius, a few friends worthy of be- 
ing loved, and able to love us in return; a hundred 
innocent pleasures that bring no pain or re- 
niorse, a devotion to the right that will never 
swerve, a simple religion empty of all bigotry, 
full of trust and hove and love—-and to such a 
philosophy this world will give up all the empty 
joy it has.—David Swing. 





Be systematically heroic in little unnecessary 
points; every day do something for no other rea- 
son than its difficalty—so that if an hour of need 
should come it may find you trained to stand the 
test. The men who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic will. 
and self-denial in unnecessary things, will stand 
like a tower when everything rocks around him.— 
William James. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Thursday, August 2, 1906. 








FUNDAMENTAL MISTAKES 


OF SOUTHERN FARMERS. 





Overbuying of Credit Goods and O 


verproduction of Cotton Crops— 


These Alone Hold Back the South—President Ashley Horne’s Address 


to the Farmers’ State Convention. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the Convention:—I can’t see why 
your distinguished President should 
call cn me for a speech, when he 
knew -I was not on his carefully and 
wisely prepared program. But, Mr. 
Chairman, it is distasteful to me to 
render an excuse, and I am only too 
glad to say any word by which the 
farmers may be benefited. 

Having just come into your Con- 
vention, and not knowing what sub- 
jects have already been discussed, 
and what are yet to come, I hardly 
know what would interest you most. 
However, I will select one which is, 
to my mind, most important, and 
the greatest blunder of the Southern 
farmer. It is 


The Overbought Man, or the Man 
Who Overbuys. 


You no dowbt are delighted to see 
the progress of the varied industries 
of the State. The whole people of 
our Southland are charmed with the 
progress in agriculture. The reve- 
nues of our State are nearly twice 
what they were six or eight years 
ag6. 

Now, gentlemen, did you ever stop 
and think what proportion of our 
people are getting the benefit of this 
prosperity? Can you conceive that 
30 to 40 per cent of our farmers are 
not enjoying the blessings brought 
about by our men and women, who 
are leaders of thought and managers 
of men? 


Who is the man that is restraining 
progress? 

Who is the man who carries the 
small balance in his bank, or per- 
haps has no bank account? 

Who is the man who fails to edu- 
cate his children? 

Who is the man who fails to pay 
the preacher, the doctor, the lawyer, 
or give to any charitable object, or 
to subscribe to any religious or agri- 
cultural paper? 

Who is the man who fails to help 
build cotton mills and oil mills to 
manufacture his own products at- his 
door? 

Who is the man that the merchant 
has to carry over from year to year? 

For whom was the crop lien bond 
intended? 

Who spends some one else’s money 
before he earns it? 

Who only gets 80 to 90 cents from 
the hard earned dollar that he 
spends? 

Who fails to share the prosperity 
that prevails throughout the land? 
Who is the man who fails to catch 
the opportunities of life? 

Who is the man who pays the 
highest prices, and sells at the bid- 
ding of others? 

He is the man who overbuys. 

Now, farmers, this is the descrip- 
tion of the over-bought man. Have 
I pictured him to you too strongly? 
Think for yourselves. 


A Little Elementary Catechism. 


Mr. President, you have heard dis- 
cussed for the last four years the 
ways and means of how to sell, and. 
when to sell, when to sell and how 
to sell. The value of products of 
your farm has_ been the agitated 
question before the farmers since the 
organization of the Cotton Growers’ 
Association. By their organization, 


and their courageous endeavors to|: 
awaken, to educate, to enlighten, to. 
put the farmer in possession of his | 


own labor, to ward off confiscation, 
to redeem your. products from the 
hands of the Wall Street gamblers 
by these you have achieved the vic- 
tory of nearly half a century. 


Harvie Jordan and his organiza- 
tion have done more for the farmers 
of the South in four years than Con- 
gress has done since the Civil War. 

Farmers, my countrymen, there is 
a second thought in this problem. 
Selling a bale of cotton, which goes 
round the world like a diamond, or 
selling a bushel of corn at your own 
door—this can be done by the most 
illiterate man at the highest price. 

What makes the highest price for 
all staple products of the earth? 
Supply and demand. 

Who makes the supply? 
mer, the producer. 

Who makes the demand? The con- 
sumer. 

What makes the low prices? Over- 
production. 

Who names the price? 
lator, better known as_ the 
Street gambler. 

Who makes the high price? The 
farmer. 

When? When he makes bread. 

So you see selling is a small item 
for the cotton product, on which we 
have a monopoly. 


The far- 


The specu- 
Wall 


The Remedy. 


Go home and tell that ‘‘one-gallus’’ 
farmer to come to this Convention. 
He is the man to be reached. It be- 
hooves those who are more advanced 
in thought and progress, who have 
made the people proud of their State 
to better organize the farmer. If 
they will not come to us we will 
carry the Convention to them. We 
will preach the gospel of agricul- 
tural salvation to them. They hunger 
and thirst for the bread and water 
of industrial life and growth. It is 
our sympathy, our co-operation and 
good will. 


Mr. Chairman, when he comes, or 
when we go to him, we will have 
good news to tell him. We will tell 
him to make bread—the staff of life. 
When he makes bread, all manner 
of stock will be added unto him, and 
his farm. He will reduce his inter- 
est to 6 per cent, he will forever can- 
cel the lien bond, he. will no more 
vverbuy, he will shake off the 
shackles of bondage and will then 
avail himself of the opportunities 
of life, free himself from the abuses 
of others, and step into the line of 
progress. : 

Bread will bring rotation of crops, 
build up your lands and capital (for 
your lands and stock are your cap- 
ital). Bread cuts down the cotton 
acreage. Bread will name the price 
of cotton. It will cut off incoming 
freight. You will no longer make 
the Western farmer rich. Over-acre- 
age of cotton will be a thing of the 
past. He will then be a builder of 
material things, no longer restraining 
the progress of himself and others. 
He will love his farm, his family, 
his home, educate his children, and 
share the progress of the State. 


Farmers, why do you plant for 
fourteen million bales of cotton when 
twelve million bales is the world’s 
consumption? Why do you. burn 
two million bales? When you do this 
you give two million bales to the 
Western farmers, you lose the power 
of naming the price of cotton, you 
put yourself absolutely in the hands 
of the speculator, and you no longer 
control the price of labor. 

Farmers, when you make bread 
you will soon be in a position to rout 
the Western farmer. You _ will 
soon have him on _ the _run. 





; Where will he go? 


He will come to 
_ this beautiful Southland. He will 
take the place of this so much talked 
'of foreign immigrant, who is not 





wanted here nor in his native coun- 
try. 

peo now in conclusion, I have told 
you of the blunder of the Southern 
farmer. I have told you of the man 
who over-buys. I have given you the 
remedy. Correct the buying, the sell- 
ing will take care of itself. Take the 
lesson home with you and study it 
for yourselves. 

I thank you for your very close 
attention. 

(Great applause. Mr. Horne call- 
ed back.) a 
Hr. Horne Speaks as a Manufacturer 

on Cotton Values. 

Question: What can the cotton 
mills pay for cotton to-day and leave 
a fair margin for themselves? Some 
of the mills can pay 123 cents; others 
could not. 

Why can’t they all pay it and get 
a fair profit? We stand for but little 
in the affairs of the world in the way 
of manufacturing. We have the cot- 
ton fields and the monopoly of its 
growth. Our little success has been 
in our home consumption. We boast 
of our country but we are just started 
in manufacturing. England and the 
Continent have the cotton manufac- 
turing business of the world. Thev 
are in the very midst of our cotton 
fields. Think of it. Freight from 
our ports to Liverpool and Premen 
is twelve to twenty-two cents per 100 
pounds, while the freight from Clay- 
ton to Durham, a distance of forty- 
one miles, is seventeen cents per 100 
pounds, and to Norfolk, 172 miles, 
it is thirty-nine cents. 

The National Ieaders have re- 
stricted us with their protective tariff 
for political purposes. Besides we 
have no sea carriage. We have no 
foreign banking or commission 
houses anywhere in the Eastern hem- 


isphere. We pay exchange in China, 
to the Rothschilds, of England, 
Wall Street, New York, and _ to 


our home banks. In fact the Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry is simply 
bottled till the Panama Canal can be 
completed. When this is done, I 
look for a clean Wall Street in Gal- 
veston. We will compass the whole 
of the Eeastern hemisphere, and the 
South will be the center of the 
growth of cotton and its manufac- 
ture. 





An Experiment in Keeping Apples. 


Messrs. Editors: Last winter was 
a mild winter, not cold enough to 
store away ice, but it was very favor- 
able for apple-keeping. During the 
summer and on to time for frost, ap- 
ples rotted badly on the trees, but 
after they were put in the cellar they 
kept remarkably well. 

My stock was Kernodles, winter 
mainly,—and not ‘‘Ben Davis,’’ as I 
stated in a former article. , 

It was “luck” for me, as it seems, 
that fine lot of the Kernodles. It 
seems strange that there has been 
such a useful apple as the Kernodles 
Winter in reach and I knowing but 
little about it. However, there are 
many varieties of applies (and other 
fine fruits) that would be peculiarly 
adapted to certain localities, but it 
is not an easy matter to learn which 
they are. 

One of the first things in order to 
learn about the utility of the various 
winter fruits is to give their keeping 
qualities a fair trial or showing. 

At the end of last winter’s season 
I could look back and say that my ap- 
ples had beén well kept. Even the 
fall apples kept very well. On the 
10th of May I counted out seventy- 
five Kernodles Winter and seventy- 
five North Carolina Keeper, and on 
the 11th of June I sorted and count- 
ed the two lots over. I only found 
about five spoiled apples in each lot. 
I could not recommend the _ Ker- 
nodles Winter to keep as well as the 
N.C. Keeper, but they kept nearly 
as well for me last winter. 

On the 22nd of June I shipped a 








small box of apples and peaches, ete. 
to the Horticultural meeting, at Ab- 
erdeen, N. C., I included several va- 
rieties of winter apples—rather small 
sizes, but they could serve to make a 
report with. 

In my haste I overlooked several 
varieties of some of my nice apples 
that were closely stored in a little 
box. Two of these varieties that 
were not sent are Green Cheese and 
Virginia Beauty. I found them last 
week; but found the Virginia Beauty 
had spoiled. I still have some of the 
Green Cheese, nice and sound. One 
peculiarity about these cheese apples 
is that they still retained their good 
quality. All the other varieties taste 
‘“‘musty.”’ 

I had not less than ten varieties at 
the time of shipping to Aberdeen. 
Besides the apples and peaches in the 
box I included a few plums. Those 
little plums perhaps appeared rather 
insignificant at a time of seeing the 
various fine fruits; however, on ac- 
count of the big frosts late © las: 
spring, it happens that ‘“old-field’’ 
plums and blackberries are our de- 
pendence just now for fruit here 
on the low grounds. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. C., July 9, 1906. 








ABSORBINE REMOVES THOR- 
OUGH-PIN. 


Mr. Bernard Reilly, R. F. D., No 
1, Elkton, Mich., writes under date of 
December 22, 1905: “I have used 
one bottle of Absorbine for thorough- 
pin and it took off the bunch.” Ab 
sorbine works in a quiet manner- 
does not blister or remove the hair 
and you can use the horse during 
treatment. It will remove a bunch 
without inconveniencing the anima! 
or yourself. $2.00 per bottle at 


your druggists or sent direct, express 


prepaid upon receipt of price. W. 
F. Young, 119 Monmouth St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

















Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction 
in Every Particular. 


These stoves are heavy weight, have large 
roomy Ovens and all Modern Improvements. 
Made only of the very best materials. 

During the summer months we will make 
special introductory priceson Carolina Cook 
Stoves in communities where we have no 
agents. If your merchant does not handle 
these stoves write us for special prices, de- 
l.vered at your railroad station. 
ova _ buy a Stove without getting our 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., 
(Successors to G. T. Glascock & Sons) 
Greensboro, N. C. 








WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men who 
Wish to solicit subscriptions among their 
ao and trieads. Fur particulars 

ress 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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MAKING STOCK FEEDS AT HOME. 





The South Has Marked Advantages Over the West—Address of Mr. A. 
L. French, R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va., at North Carolina Farmers’ 


State Convention. 


Everything points to the fact that 
the future feeding of live stock will, 
in a great measure, be taken out 
of the hands of the extensive pro- 
fessional feeder and become the busi- 
ness more especially of the farmer. 
The high price of grains the past few 
years has made the business of the 
man who is obliged to purchase al! 
of his feed a little too much of a 
gamble, and hundreds of men who 
have been making a business of-feed- 
ing thousands of cattle and sheep 
have sold out and signified their in- 
tention to stay out. 

So now comes the chance for the 
farmer to engage more extensively in 
this very profitable branch of the 
live stock business. 

The field is a large one. Our popu- 
lation is gaining very rapidly on our 
present rate of production, and as 
ours is a meat-consuming people, a 
good market for all sorts of finished 
meat and dairy products seems to be 


‘ assured for some years to come. 


Double Money in Food Stuffs Raised. 


Now in the first place I want to 
say emphatically that there is no 
comparison, as regards profit, be- 
tween the business of the profession- 
al feeder, who is obliged to purchase 
all his food supplies, and the farmer 
who is producing on his own farm 
the foods required to finish his ani- 
mals because it has been proven 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
the up-to-date farmer, the man who 
is abreast of his business, can pro- 
duce (on our Southern cheap lands 
at least), his food products at from 
one-third to one-half their present 
market. - 

' And if he be a wise man, he is tak- 

ing advantage of another source of 
great profit of which the professional 
feeder cannot avail himself—that is, 
he.48 securing the manurial value of 
the products he feeds, which is usu- 
ally at least one-third, or 33 1-3 per 
cent, of the market value of the 
products. 

I may say without fear of success- 
ful contradiction that nowhere in 
America can a long list of the very 
best of stock foods be _ produced 
more cheaply than in our own State. 
We have the great corn plant which 
will, if given right treatment, pro- 
duce on an acre of North Carolina 
soil twelve to sixteen tons of well- 
eared corn silage or enough for from 
five to seven yearling steers for the 
entire feeding period (six months) 
at an actual cost of not above $14. 
What feeder is there who does not 
appreciate cowpea _ hay, a ton of 
which can be produced on our farms 
for three dollars, costing fifty cents 
per month when fed to the steer in 
connection with the other feeds? The 
next great legume is sapling clover, 
hundreds of tons of which we have 
raised and harvested at a cost of less 
than $3 per ton or another fifty cents 
per month for the feeding steer. 

Then where in this country can 
you produce the greatest of all con- 
centrated cattle foods as cheaply as 
in the Tar Heel State? 


Making Corn at 25 Cents a Bushel. 


By keeping a careful account of 
every item of cost we have found 
that on our farm at the present time 
we can produce corn at twenty-five 
cents per bushel or half what the 
professional feeder would be obliged 
to pay—making-‘our concentrate cost 
us $1.50 per month instead of #3. 

I have had no experience in the 
production of cottonseed meal, but 
should judge that this, the second 
greatest concentrated stock food, can 
be produced at one cent per pound, 
if not less. Now how would you go 


about it to compound a better ration 
for the steer, lamb or dairy cow than 


great standard food products of one 
State? 


A Practical Feeding Illustration. 


Let us figure a little and see what 
we can determine from the dollar 
and cents standpoint as to the effi- 
ciency of these home-grown feeds. 
Take, for example, a well bred yearl- 
ing steer, such as is going into the 
feed lots of the Middle West at $4.00 
to $4.50 per hundred pounds. His 


is $36. We will fix him up a ration 
of ten pounds of shelled corn, three 
pounds cottonseed meal, thirty 
pounds’ ensilage, twenty. pounds 
clover or peavine hay. This ration 
will cost us $23.10 for the feeding 
period of six months. With this sort 
of feeding our steer should gain two 
and one-half pounds per day at least, 
making his weight at the end of the 
feeding period 1,250 pounds, netting 
us at $5.50 per hundred—$68.75, 
or a clear profit of nearly $10. 





But Don’t Forget the Manurial Value. 


But my hearers will say I could 
have sold this food that the steer 
has consumed. at 25 per cent more 
than he has, paid for it. True—and 
at the same time you would have 
sold over $30 worth of plant food, to 
say nothing of the humus value of 
the feed sold. 

From our little home station in 
Ohio jthere were fed and shipped 
each year an average of 5,000 fat 
lambs coming one year old. Nearly 
every farmer, who was any farmer 
at all, had a bunch of lambs. We 
have fed a good many lots and have 
yet to find a better feed for the 
purpose than ear corn, clover hay 
and heavily eared corn. silage. As 
these 5,000 lambs brought on an 
average of about $7 per head, fhe 
$35,000 cash and the thousands of 
loads of rich manure were no great 
detriment to that little township and 
this was only one of the lines we 
were working along. 


The South’s Advantages in Cattle 
Growing. 

We are waiting and hoping to see 
our friends of the old North State 
awake to the possibilities of live 
stock farming. We haven’t yet made 
a beginning. Every town in the State 
should be supplied entirely with 
home-grown meat and dairy  pro- 
ducts. Our home markets are ex- 
panding by leaps and bounds. Time 
was when the great plains country of 
the West, with its free range and vast 
holdings of cheap lands presented 
serious competition for the Eastern 
feeder. But a better time is at hand 
for us. The cheap lands of the West 
are gradually becoming high-priced 
lands, and one acre of North Caro- 
lina land (in an average season) will 
produce five times the amount of 
grass that will an acre of land of 
the same market value in the arid 
section. 

And further we can produce right 
over the fence from our pasture the 
very best foods for furnishing our 
animals, while the arid lands can 
produce practically none of these 
foods. 

Our markets are at our doors, 
their’s are a thousand miles away. 
Will we embrace this opportunity 
that is knocking at our door, clean 
up our brush lots, cover our red 
hills with grass, and when we pass 
to the great beyond, leave behind us 
a record of something done, rather 
than of something destroyed. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


can be compounded from these five: 


present cost if he weighs 800 pounds 


It Pays to Use the Cream Separator. 


The separator is the key to pro- 
gress of dairying, and dairying is the 
thing that the South should develop. 
With a climate that cannot be ex- 
celled, and abundance of good grass- 
es, pure water, and the biggest and 
best markets in the world, the South 
must soon become a potent influence 
in the dairying markets of the world. 


needs it badly. 

If the cost of a separator seems 
high for a farm implement, please 
consider for a moment that it is an 
all-the-year-round machine, Sundays 
included, and not like nearly all the 
agricultural machines, intended for 
use only a few days in the year. For 
example, if your binder is worth $125 
for ten days’ work in the year, the 
interest on its cost is 75 cents per 
day of work. If the separator cosis 
$125 for 365 days of the year, the 
interest on its cost is two cents per 
day of work, less 3 per cent of the 
cost of the binder. Rememper ir 
counting the cost that the separator 
wust have a constitution like a man 
whv never gets sick, for it will not 
do to have the machine stop for a 
single day. 

Another important step in favor of 
the separator is the churnability. 

With the old system much of the 
butter is always lost in the butter- 
milk and occasionally the cream will 
not churn at all. There is a web- 
like fiber or viscous matter derived 
from numerous conditions which 
gradually develops in all milk when 
it comes from the cow, increasing 
as the milk ages. This helps mate- 
rially to retard creaming by the set- 
ting process and causes a great part 
of the trouble in the failure of the 
butter to gather in the churn. 

In the case of the separator the 
milk is separated very soon after 
coming from the cow, before the fiber 
has had time to develop, and what 
little there may be of it is thrown 
out of the cream and left within the 
separator bowl. The consequence is, 
the separator cream readily churns 
into butter. The saving in time re- 
quired is fully one-half, while the 


She needs the cream separator and: 





grain and texture of the butter will 
easily average from 10 to 20 per cent. 
better quality.—Selected. 





By a large vote the United Presby- 
terian Assembly, which recently met 
at Richmond, Ind., went on record 
against having medical advertise- 
ments appear in the official publica- 
tion of the denomination. 











SPOTLESS 








E OFFER THIS EXTRAORDINARY 
BARGAIN because we want to introduce our 
HARNESS DEPARTMENT to you and 

start you to buying your Leather Goods direct from 

the Factory where you can get the best at a low 
cost. We know that we have the BEST AND 

CHEAPEST Harness in the market and that you 
will save money by placing your orders with us. 


WE GUARANTEE = 


that only HIGH-GRADE LEATHER is used in 
our goods, and that the WORKMANSHIP and 
FINISH are unsurpassed by any other Harness 
Makers in the country. Our SPOTLESS HAR- 
NESS is noted for its utiful FINISH as well as 
forits GREAT STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


SADDLE—full padded, ah inch.; SHAFT 
TUGS—% inch. doubled and stitched, % in. point ; 
GIRTHS—two, one ¥ inch, one % inch; TURN- 
BACK—% x rinch. creased; BREECHING—1 76 
inch, folded, #ginch tugs, 7% inch layer, Bar Buck- 
les; BREECHING STRAPS, 3, inch, Union 
Loop Buckle; V-shaped, 2% inch Neck Piece and 
zt %inch Traces; ROUND DOCK, HIP STRAP— 
x 45inches flat, creased. 

BRIDLE—% x % inch Flat Winker Brace, 
Bar Buckles; REINS—¥X inch Leather, Snaps on 
Ends; TRIMMINGS, X C. 


PLEASE WRITE US IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 
ANYTHING FURTHER ABOUT THIS HARNESS. *® 




























SPOTLESS CO., Inc. 
Box 364 A. C. Richmond, Va. 








AS MUCH DIFFERENCE 


In Hay Presses as there isin Hay. We make 
the best Hay Press made; good reasons why 
it’s better—works better, works longer, presses 
more compactly, more uniformly and evenly 








than any other press; bales more in a season, gives better satisfaction, keeps going without 
a break-down. Mechanicaily perfect—every new, important, modern feature. You’ve a 
right to know all you can about Hay Presses—and we will send you, on receipt of your 
request a free book which gives you all the rules and safeguards to go by—a book worth 
getting. When you see it you will know you were right to send for it; worth reading; free 


on request. 


Chattanooga Implement and Manufacturip g Co., Dept. J., Chattanooga Tenn., U.S. A, 





¢ 


How About YOUR Ensilage? 





“OHIO” Ensilaze Cutters cut two ways—cut and elevate the corn into 


+ 





silo at an amazing speed; and cut off huge slices from your ensilage expenses, a 


How does it ‘‘cut’’ expenses? By its immense -apacity, itgself feed 
mechanism, its power-saving direct draft blower, 
silage distributor, its minimum use of power for max , m results. 


Silage as a milk and bcef producer is 
far superior to grain. Our book "Mod 
ern Silage Methods”’ (10c) tells all aboutit. 


Our Ensilage Cutter Catalog will easily con- ™ 


vince the man who wants the best. Send 


for it. Manufactured only by 


The Silver Manufacturing Co., 
Salem, Ohio. 
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Simplex horse power press, lightest, 

simplest press built. Great strength, 

bales anything, four to eight tonsa day. Full guar 
antee. Postal us y for free catalogue. 


Reed Mfg. Co., 17 Fulford St.. Kalamazoo, Mich 


HAY PRESS "6 4 








Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell youa stock farm, grain farm, 









cotton farm, tobacco farm, or a combination 
farm. Land good and price low. Why was e 
your life working small poor farms, when | 
we offer such advantages? Write or callon- 
JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., | 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Real Estate Agents, | 






* Kills every fly it 
. strikes, when cither of 
our patent sprayers is used ; 
- keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures all sores, prevents con- 
| tagious diseases; used by 
-@) same dairymen since 188s, 
, because it protects cows in 
\ pasture from aJl insect pests 
ei onger than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. 11 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send 61 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. $1 returned if 
cows not protected. Free — mye. vo aie 
AirS er—sprays so cows in a few minutes. 
Shook y Mfg. vo. 1026 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
~=-=<" knows from experience SHOO-FLY is Q.K. _. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Thursday, August 2, 1906. 








ORGANIZING TOBACCO FARMERS. 


Tobacco Growers Must Profit by the Example Set by Other Classes of 
Var ners. 


Messrs, Editors: I am very much 


interested in the Tobacco Growers’ ; 


Protective Association, as I know 
from my twenty years’ 
that tobacco costs the average farmer 
more hard and constant labor and 
more outlay of money than any other 
crop, with no margin of profit at 
present prices. The average of all 
the tobacco sold on the market falls 


below the cost of production, a con- ; 


dition caused by the American Tobac- 
co Company holding the situation and 
keeping back the profits on the raw 
material that the farmers ought 
justly to have. 

Brother tobacco grower, why is it 
we are reaping nothing for our in- 
vestment? I say it is our fault. We 


should have organized immediately | 


after the organization of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, to control the 


price of our raw material. This is a} 
day when organized capital should be | 
met by similar organization, right ! 


and equity demanded in a business- 
like manner by our competent and 
business farmers. 

Farmers in other branches of in- 
dustry are organized and command- 


ing better prices and are succeeding | 


well, with a brighter future for fur- 


ther progress, and why should not | 


the tobacco farmer learn by the ex- 
perience of other branches of agri- 


bacco Growers’ Protevtive Associa- 
tion, join and pay our fee ($1.00) 
without hesitation. Let us make a 
united effort at once to protect our- 
selves from this great monopoly. 


experience | 


MARKET CONDITIONS. 
‘New York Market Reported for The 
Progressive Farmer. 

New York, July 29, 1906. 

Cotton.—Crop reports are so con- 
flicting that our market has been 
rather “‘wobbly,” and with favorable 
reports predominating at the close 
1 there was a decline of perahps an av- 
erage of 7 points. In the spot mar- 
ket, little interest has been shown. 
'Middling uplands closed at 10.90. 
| Fruits.—Georgia peach growers 
are at the moment in hard luck, and 
'in fact it is true not only of the 
growers but the transportation com- 
panies and all who are interested. 
Heavy rains in the State have played 
havoc and fruit arriving is injured 
bevond the hope of having any sale. 
'And the crop is too large, for another 
‘thing. There are in each car say 
550 crates. These crates are quota- 
_ble at 40c. to $1, the latter of course 
‘for prime fruit. There are about 
144 peaches in a crate—two dozen 
in a basket. The freight is 51e. per 
crate. Then take the other items 
‘of cost, and it will be easy to figure 
that the grower is left. On the street 
ithe baskets of two dozen retail at 
25c.a 35ec., and the Dago is the only 
one who comes out ahead. There 





'must be about a million of these gen- 
culture, and fall in line with the To- | 


try with push carts, and the amount 


‘of money going to these sons’ of 


Italy and Greece is enormous. Mary- 


‘land, Delaware and North Carolina 


/ Southern pears, per 


This protection is the object of the | 
Tobacco Growers’ Association. We. 


concede to every combination or in- 
dividual the right to a profit on his 


peaches are worth 50c.q@$1. Prime 
barrel, $3@ 
$3.50; North Carolina grapes, per 
earrier, $1.75. Muskmelones, South- 


,ern, per crate, 50c.@ 75c. 


product or labor, and we claim the . 


same right, but this right must be 
backed up by organization on our 
part or it will do no good. 


The old Bright belt is not a large 
section, and a few thousand men can 
control it. Should it be said that an 
organization of sufficient strength 
cannot be perfected to enable so 
small a class to control the prices on 
a product that must be had? Must 
we tamely submit to the oppression 
of the American Tobacco Company, 
or organize and stand like men for 
our rights? 

Twenty vears forty or fifty inde- 
pendent factories bid against each 
other for leaf tobacco on the markets 
of North Carolina and Virginia; to- 
day one great monopoly, with one 
buyer on a market takes at its own 
valuation the property of the farm- 
ers. It is true tnat a farce of a sale 
is enacted, and we pay warehouse 
charges, auction fees, éte, but the 
price is fixed by the trust. 


There is no reason why they 
should reduce the price of leaf to- 
bacco, but combination enables them 
to sell and buy at their own price. 
We concede to them the right to 
name the price on what belongs to 
them, but not on what belongs to us. 
This is the idea that every tobacco 
grower ought to get fixed in his mind 
—and then he will be* willing to 
make a determined effort which will 
put him on equal footing with other 
men. 


Reader of this article, we need 
your help, and we need it now. Will 
you longer put off a known duty to 
help yourself and neighbor? Be 
sure to see that you have elubs in 
every township and send for your 
county organizer to help you. You 
owe it as a duty to yourself, your 
posterity, your country and _ your 
God. Ss. S. ROGERS. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





Southern Potatoes are worth $1.50 
a $2.00 per barrel for Rose; sweets, 
$3 $4 for yellows; white yams, per 
barrel,, $3.00@ $3.50. Cucumbers, 
25¢ce.@ 50c. per barrel, for Norfolk; 
27g plant, large crate, Norfolk, $1.25 
@1.50. Onions are worth all sorts 
of prices as to style and kind and 
style of package. Virginia potatoes 
are worth, per barrel, $1.75 @ $2.25. 
Tomatoes are in ample supply and 
sell for what they will fetch. Nor- 
folk, per carrier, 20c. @ 40ce. 

Poultry is doing fairly well. South- 
ern spring chickens, 17¢.@19e. 
Fowls, scalded and selected, barrels, 
138 %ec.@ 14e. 

Butter is doing fairly well with 
extra western creamery worth 20%e. 
@ 21¢c.; factory 1614%4¢.@16%c¢.; ren- 
ovated, 17%c.@18 ke. 

Naval Stores.—For some _ time 
rosin was the most uninteresting ar- 
ticle on the whole list; but within 
a few days all this turned and we 
are having almost a boom. Sales were 
made of some 3,000 barrels and the 
buyers were both Southern dealers 
and local operators. Quotations 
quickly advanced from 5e. to 30ce. per 
barrel for ordinary, and 30c. to 45c. 
for pale and medium, and it is doubt- 
ful if the top has yet been reached. 
Beginning with common at $4.10 the 
range is through almost every frac- 
tion to $5.90 for WW. 

Tar, seeminly in sympathy with 
the stronger market for rosins, has 
also shown some advance and closes 
very. firm at $5.85. Pitch steady at 
$3.00, an advance of 10¢e. 

Fr. 6. Be 


Schedule of Farmers’ [pstitutes Yet 
to be Held in South Carolina. 


Inman, August 2nd. 
Oakland, August 3rd. 
Greers, August 3rd. 
Pickens, August 4th. 
Westminster, August 6th. 





Oakway, August 6th. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








a * PREPARES FOR COLLEGE ©R FOR BUSINESS. 
No better Business Course in the State. Exceptional ad- 
U H e S vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Telegraphy. Elegant new 


Brick Buildiny, Library, Three excellent Literary Societies, 
Moral_ surroundings reek unsurpassed. Open to boys and 
girls. Faculty of twelve. Rates low. ‘‘Clubs’’ for boys and 


girls. 574 students last year from 65 counties 
and seven States. Ca emy 
AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


‘‘In my judgment there is no other school in the State nor in the South, so 
far as my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’ —President Vann. 

‘‘A number of students have come to Wake Forest from this Academy. We 
have found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trou- 
ble.’’—President Taylor 

“T enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school has been a 
subject of comment by ‘ne ever since You are doing a great work—little short 
of wonderful. I do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours."’ 
—Governor C. B. Aycock. For catalogue, address 


REV. J. A. CASIPBELL, Principal, 
Buie’s Creek, Harnet Co, N.C. 











WHAT BUSINESS COLLEGE? 








There is a wide difference in Business Schools. 
You will take a business course but oncein your 
life. Therefore it will pay you to attend the beat. 


THE DUNSMORE BUSINESS OOLLEGE 


Is One of the Best, and was Established in 1872, and 
Incorporated by the Legislature of Virginia in 1884. 





More than 400 students secured good paying positions within the last.three years. 
We have something especially inteiesting to offer prospective students this year. 


Send ior catalog e. 
J. D. DUNSMORE, President, Staunton, Va. 














Warrenton High School. 


Scholastic Year 1906-1907 Begins August 30. 


Total ex penses (including tuition, Board, Light, Heat, and Washing) guaranteed not to 
exceed from $165.00 to $175.00 for the year. Buildings heated by steam; hot and cold 
water in dormitories. Parents are referred to the authorities of the University and the va- 
rious colleges, male and female. For catalogue address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal, Warrenton, N. C. 


1793) THE BINGHAM SCHOOL 


1 907 : ARY. Area of patronage widest in the south. Boys expelled 
ee ego as not received. On the Asheville Plateau. Rates 
114th Year reasonable. COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt., R. F. D. No. 4, ASHEVILLA, N. C. 














Secure Rooms now for the 47th Term of 


— VT oe) INS Tr Tes 


Two hundred and fifty Students yearly from a wide area of patronage. Literary, Busi- 
ness, Teachers’ Normal, Music, Telegraphy, ete. Noted for Health. New Buildings. 
Total ex pense per term of fivh months from $50 to $65. Both sexes. 25 free scholar- 
ships. Graduates in great demand. Full particulars in beautiful catalogue free. Ad- 
dress the President, 


W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D. Whitsett, N. C. 











Before deciding on a School for your Daughter, write for Catalogue of 
Davenport Gollege. 
Address, CHAS. C. WEAVER, Lenoir, N. C.- 


The Seventy-third Session will begin August 
29th. Sixteen independent “Schools,” embrac- 
ing Science, Language, Mathematics, Philoso- 


phy, Bible, Law, Medicine, Education, ete. 
Biological, Chemical, and Physical Labora- 


FOREST 


























Ra ies 








tories. 17,500 Volumes in Library. 


The Gymnasium is well appointed. 
Abundant baths. A new Infirm- 
ary with modern fittings will be , 


ready for the coming session. 


Expenses very moderate. Address i GE 


President W.1L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. c. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 

















More Rain, More Rest. 


Messrs. Editors: This familiar, 
trite saying has become monotonous, 
and its falsity has been proven to 
the satisfaction of every industrious 
farmer during this summer. 

Since the first of June the rainfall 
has been abundant, and sometimes 
we have thought it excessive. Much 
of the time we were in our crops 
when the land was too wet to work 
satisfactorily, and many other times 
we were kept from the fields because 
they were too wet, even to stir the 
surface, but we did not rest. Rest 
is a voluntary change of employment 
-——sometimes a cessation from labor; 
but to be driven from the place where 
our services are needed and where 
we want to be, is not rest. It causes 
us to worry and fret, for we remem- 
ber the accompanying words (‘‘More 
rain, more grass grows’’) in the old 
edage and we know they are always 
true. 

very tiller of the soil will bear 
testimony to the truth of the last 
clause of the old adage, this year, 
especially when applied to corn and 
cotton fields. 

It grows night and day, in the corn 
and eotton and in the garden. But 
while it is growing, the cultivated 
crops are also growing, and now not- 
withstanding the wet season, most of 
us can look over clean fields of corn, 
cotton, ete., that promise fair returns 
for the close and constant attention 
they have demanded of us. If the 
season continues favorable the corn 
crop will be a “whopper,” 
is thought by many that there is too 
much rain for a good yield of cotton. 

The wet season has been favor- 
able for sowing peas, and I believe 
more have been sown than in any 
past years. Much late corn has been 
planted, which is another result of 
the wet season. You can see on most 
farms corn in almost every stage of 
growth—from that just peeping 
through the soil, to that in tassel, 
silk and ear. 

Pr. A. HOYLE. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 

The farms look promising, and the 
farmers are cheerful. 


To Fix Price on Cotton, 


To the Membership fo the F. E. & 
Doe 

' have been requested to call a 
meeting for the purpose of naming 
ihe minimum price for cotton for the 
season of 1906-07. 

[ hereby call said meeting to be 
composed of delegates from each 
State, with or without a State Union. 

This meeting to be held in Atlanta, 
Gz., August 2, 1906, 10 o’clock a. m., 
at Williams House, No. 1. 

R. F. DUCKWORTH, 
President National Union. 


Farmers’ Picnic in Wayne. 


The Cotton Growers’ Association 
und the Farmers’ Alliance of Lenoir 
County will have a picnic at Sandy 
Bottom, in Neuse Township, August 
23rd. All farmers’ clubs and Sub 
Alliances and all farmers and the 
public generally are respectfully in- 
vited to come and bring well-filled 
baskets. Mr. T. B. Parker, of Ra- 
eizh, has accepted an invitation to 
speak for us that day. All who ere 
in sympathy with the farmer,and will 
vive us a pig will please notify the 
committee, » 


Earmers’ Pienic in Lexington Coun- 
ty, S. C. 

There will be a joint picnic of 
Rightwell and Fairview Alliances in 
front of the parsonage near Piney 
Wood church, Lexington Co., S. C., 
Saturday, August 18th. The _ fol- 
lowing is the programme: 

Address of Welcome—Mr. J. E. 
Cannon. 

The Needs of an Organization of 


but it’ 





the Different Classes of People—C. 
M. Efird. 

The Needs of Farmers Organiza- 
tion—Rev. J. A. Sligh. 

The Needs of a Comfortable Home 
——Prof. S. J. Derrick. 

To speak at liberty 
Lever. 

Benefits and Needs of Farmers’ 
Unions—Mr. O. P. Goodwin. 

A. C. WHEELER, 
Secretary Committee. 





Hon, A. F. 





Two-Cent Fare Void. 


Richmond, Va., July 27.—The 
State Corporation Commission to-day 
declared the Churchman’ two-cent 
railway mileage act of the Legisla- 
ture in conflict with the Constitution 
of the United States and therefore 
null and void and entered an order 
dismissing the proceedings. 

The Attorney General immediately 
took steps to appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. The act pro- 
vided for the sale of 500-mile ticket 
books on the railways at two cents 
a mile. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICIN j "San 
MEDICINE— DENTISTRY —PHARMACY. 

STUART McGUIRE, M.D., PRESIDENT. 





Three vital questions concern a student 
in the choice of his professional school: 

(1) Are entrance requirements such as to 
insure him againstlegal discriminations ? 

(2) Are primary branches taught by scien- 
tific teachers with ample modern apparatus? 

(3) Are there abundant facilities for prac- 
tice in the advanced branches, methodically 
used to the best advantage ofthe student ? 

Send for Bulletins containing our answers 
to these and other questions. Specify which 
profession. 
Address: WILLIAM R. MILLER, Proctor. 


Guilford College 1837-1906, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 





Location six miles west of Greensboro, on 
a 300-acre dairy farm. Electric lights. Abun- 
dant supply of pure water in all the build- 
ings. Three courses of study—Classical, Na- 
tural Science, Biblical. Commercial] and Mu- 
sic Departments. 

Noted for thorough instruction, healthful 
moral tone, and home-like surroundings. 

For catalogue address 


President L. L. HOBBS, 


Guilford College, N. C. 
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Trinity Park 
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School. 





A first-class prepa’atory schcol. 
Certificates of graidluativn acce;ted for 
entrance to leading ~outbe: n colleges. 


Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South. 


Facu!ty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Lib- 
yar, cuntaipbing thirty thousand vol- 
umes. Well equipped gymnasium. 
High stanuards and modern methods 
of instruction. Frequent lectures by 
prominent lecturers. Expenses ex- 
ceedivgly moderate. Seven ) ears of 
phenomena] success. 

For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAMN. C. 
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Baptist University for Women. 


<I 
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Hig 


Business; Bible. 


eh grade college for women. 


Faculty of eight men and twenty-six wonten. 
Six separate Schoots:—Arts, Philosophy and Science; Music; Expression; Art; 
Regular Normal Department and Teachers’ Course. Laborato- 
ries equipped fer teaching Chemistry, Biology and Physics. New Pianos, and large 
three-manual Pipe Organ just installed. Health and comfort of students looked 
after by Lady Principal, Lady Physician, Matron and Nurse. Expenses per session 
in Literary Department, #193.56; in the Club, 55.60 less. Address 


R.T. VANN, Pres., Raleigh, N. C. 
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required for graduation. 


——ATLANTA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE— 
Box 257, ATLANTA, GA. 


Largest medical college in th‘s section of the South. Dignified institution of hich 
Clinical advantages most ex ellent. Unusual facilities for practical labora- 
tory work in patholory, bacteriology and dissecting. Equipment new and complete. 
Faculty of 3 educated physiciaus ex psrienced in profe:sional teaching. Four courses 
Largest m- dical college building between Baltimore and 
leans will be finished by September 15, Write for catalogue H. 














OXFORD SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, WN. C. 


ISSO 


sysien 


(curse at reasonabl: charge, 


Feur New “Yodel Boileir ge, New Kquipments of ail kinds, all 
Modern Convenierces—g:s jight furnace heat, wster works 


1906 


Beard and ene'al Tuition for Annual sessien #150 Music Art, Business 


Handsromely Illus rated Catalogues ready for distribution. 


F. P. ROBGCOD, President. 





The Noith Carona State Normal and Industrial College. 


Courses~- Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Masic. 


Three 


Well-equipped Training “cbool for ieachers, 
text-books, ete , $17 a year. 


gins Sept 


courses leading to degrees. Special courses for graduates of other colleges. 


Hoard, laundry, tuition, and fees for use of 
For free tuition students, $125 Fifteenth annual session be- 


mber 2u, 1906. To secure board in the dormitories, all free tuition applications 


rheuld be made before July 15. Correspondence invited 


teachers and stenozgraphers. 


from those desiring competent 


For catalog and other Information, address 


CHARLES D. NiclVE®, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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MEDICINE. 


O 


CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean. 
HONOR SYSTEM. 


Theoretical Course Unsurpassed South of the Potomac, 
Thorough Practical and Clinical Instruction in Memorial 
Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New, Wen-Equipped Lab- 
oratortes—al! under exclusive control of the College, besides 
ihe State Penitentiary Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


For Catatogue of 68th Session and Announcement fer the 69th, 
(which opens September 25th, 1906) address, 


FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 
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Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Yeung Women for Session 1906-’7. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students Healthful conditions, a happy home, 
Christian influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough education ata moderate cost. 
ent advantages for music, Intermediate Department, with special care of 


Iixcell 


younger girls. 


especially prepared for young women fiitting themselves for public and graded 


school 


work. Ample grounds for out-door recreation. 


School is its individual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 


NORMAL COURSE 
The marked feature of this 


PRESIDENT. 
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BEYOND THE BLUE RIDGE LIES 


——MA®S HILL COLLECE—— 


The Leading Co-educational Institution in Western N.C. 345 Students. 


45 Counties. 7 States. 


Invigorating climate. Delightful school spirit. Four build ngs. Spilman Home 
for ‘-irls (86a month’. Hall for boys ($a month). All under personal watchcare of 
the Faculty. Literary tuition $1.50 to $2.50. 
ugust 9, 1906. See our Catalogue and “ College Quarterly.” Address 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N. C. 


Mars Hill satisfies. Fall Term (19 weeks; 














If you are interested in a Dental! Education, mail this Coupon to the 
Southern Dental College for beautiful, illustrated free Catalogue. 


DENTISTRY 22822 
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100 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Send me Catalogue No. )......of Southern Dental College. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








The Grape-Vine Swing. 


Lithe and long as the serpent train, 
Springing and clinging from tree to tree, 
Now darting upward, now down again, 
With a twist and a twirl that are strange to see; 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold, 
. Never the cougar a wilder spring, 
Strangling the oak with the boa’s fold, 
Spanning the beach with the condor’s wing. 


Yet no foe that we fear to seek, — 
The boy leaps wild to thy rude embrace; 


Thy bulging arms bear as 


soft a cheek 


As ever on lover’s breast found place; 
On thy waving train is a playful hold 

Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold, 

And swings and sings in the noon-day shade! 


O giant strange of our Southern woods! 
I dream of thee still in the well-known spot, 
Though our vessel strains o’er the ocean floods, 
And the northern forest beholds thee not; 
I think of thee still with asweet regret, 
As the cordage yields to my playful grasp,— 
Dost thou spring and cling in our woodlands yet? 
Does the maiden still swing in thy giant clasp? 


—wWilliam Gilmore Simms. 








HOUSEHOLD 


ECONOMIES. 





Helpful Paper by Mrs. Walter Grimes of Raleigh Read at Recent Meet- 
ing of Woman's Division, North Carolina Farmers’ Convention. 


Before we can have, we must save, 
and one of the greatest arts for the 
farmer’s wife to learn is that of sav- 
ing. Too apt are we to throw away 
what many a town woman would hail 
with gladness, inferior fruits and 
vegetable, undesirable parts of the 
hog, either raw or cooked, the simple 
wild flowers and homely wits to be 
had in an afternoon’s ramble. These 
we should learn to use both at a 
profit and pleasure. Had the average 
French woman the opportunities of 
any one of us, she would concoct 
many a dainty for the. table and 
beautify many a barren spot in the 
home with the material scorned by 
us. 

Saving, though, is both difficult 
and disagreeable, especially for 
Southern women, who have always 
had things in an abundance; but times 
are now calling for more thrift, and 
more thought to be put upon domestic 
management, and not until we have 
learned this lesson of saving can we 
go forward. 

My idea of saving, is to save to 
have, not to save to hoard. I believe 
in saving every little thing that, by 
the accumulation of those little sav- 
ings, something desirable may be ob- 
tained. When a wife saves I think 
she should have what she saves to do 
with as she pleases, not to be re- 
quired to turn it into the family 
excheequer. It is in this way that a 
wife is stimulated and her ambition 
brought forward. The family gets 
the direct benefit, after all, of that 
saving, for I have seen very few wo- 
men but whose chiefest._ desire was to 
expend all in those things which go 


- toward the pleasure and profit of the 


entire family. 
Making the Most of the Meat Supply. 


Now, one of the greatest sources 
of revenue and comfort to the farm- 
er’s wife is the hog, and just at this 
time how happy we_= should feel. 
knowing our absolute independence 
on the meat packers—meat scaven- 
gers, I suppose, would be a more ap- 
propriate term. 

Each one of us knows that the hog 
is valuable; but do we know his full 
value? In one’s own kitchen, and 
with the aid of one helper, many de- 
sirable things may be obtained from 
the year’s killing. Let us suppose 
that we have had killed six well fat- 
tened hogs—a modest number. This 





should furnish a family of six meat 
in many forms for the entire year. 
In the smoke-house will hang one 
dozen hams, one dozen shoulders, one 
dozen jowls, and one dozen sides, all 
nicely smoked a rich brown. When 
a side is needed for the kitchen, it 
should be taken down, carried to the 
kitchen, and there cut into strips, and 
slices cut from the strips for the ta- 
ble. 


Why Not Have “Breakfast Strips’? 


Go to any store in Raleigh and 
these breakfast strips will be priced 
at from fifteen to twenty cents per 
pound, but the unsmoked white side 
meat can be had for ten cents per 
pound. The difference in both taste 
and appearance between the cared- 
for and the uncared-for side meat is 
certainly worth the _ difference in 
price, and each one of us can have 
on her family table the twenty cent 
quality just as easily as the ten cent 
quality, and the family of each will 
certainly appreciate the accomplish- 
ment. 

Before smoking and after trim- 
ming the hams, shoulders, bones, 
etc., the scraps so obtained should be 
divided into three parts: sausage 
meat, lard, and soap grease. We 
should have sausage enough stuffed 
and smoked to last during the winter 
months, using it several times during 
the week, and lard enough for six 
months, with cracklings for many a 
delicious pone. The soap grease 
should be sufficient to make enough 
hard soap for the year’s supply for 
both kitchen and laundry use. The 
feet, ears, noses and pates should be 
made into a loaf of souse. . After 
skimming the grease from the water 
in which these parts have been boiled, 
we will have a large bowl of beauti- 
ful jelly to be seasoned to one’s own 
taste, and the grease skimmed off 
makes a capital oil. If preferred, the 
feet may be left out and the other 
parts made into souse. Nothing is 
more delicious than boiled pig’s feet 
dropped into weak vinegar and eaten 
either cold or dipped in batter and 
fried. 


Need of a Variety of Food. 


Of course, as the killing is done in 
cold weather the brains, backbones, 
spare-ribs, haslets, melts, etc., will 
last some little time, and I think it 
a very unwise plan to let the family 


have too much fresh meat at one 
time. One can be very easily sur- 
feited, not to mention the unwhole- 
someness of it; and the table will! 
also lack variety. Try to have a 
change each day. 


Chicken Salad Not Difficult to Make. 


Another great friend of the farm- 
er’s wife is the chicken. We all 
know about the eggs and the dressed 
fowl, but how many of us save the 
feathers? Insist upona dry pick, 
keeping the smaller feathers sepa- 
rated from the larger ones. The 
quills of the larger feathers, when 
crushed, cease to be objectionable. 
and when mixed with the smaller 
feathers make an excellent filling for 
sofa pillows. 

Broiled, fried, baked, stewed anad 
boiled chicken are all very familiar 
to us, but how many of us balk at 
chicken salad, although this way of 
preparing a fowl should be just as 
familiar to us! Celery is not neces- 
sary. I have eaten most delicious 
chicken salad made with lettuce (01 
course the whiter and crisper the 
lettuce the better the salad); and 
not long ago I ate it made with to- 
matoes, for the first time, and found 
it very delicious also. Oil, of course, 
is preferable for the dressing, but 
butter is an excellent substitute and 
each farmer’s wife should be a past 
grandmaster in the art of substitu- 
tion. 

Sofa Pillows, Etc. 


In reference to sofa pillows, cotton, 
excelsior, small bits of cloth, all 
make fillings within the easy reach 
of the farmer’s wife. I was once told 
by the extremely ingenius wife of a 
farmer that she gathered cat-tails, 
pulled them apart and sunned them 
till dry, and found them the best 
substitute for feathers in sofa pil- 
lows. Has anyone present tried the 
hanging gray moss of our eastern 
counties as a filler? I should think 
that would be capital. 

But the first thing demanded by a 
sofa or couch pillow is the couch. 
These also can be manufactured at 
home. Those made _ to open with 
space to contain wearing apparel are, 
of course, more difficult to make and 
more expensive. I made one which 
did not open and found it very useful 
and attractive. 

I am not an adept with a saw, but 
I can hammer all right, so I got a 
carpenter to make me a wide bench 
of two pieces of plank (one friend I 
knew made hers of a goods box). This 
I piled high with excelsior, tacked a 
piece of unbleached muslin across it, 
drawing the muslin just as tight as I 
could, then over that tacked blue 
denim, drawing the denim equally 
as tight. A pleated ruffle of denim 
reaching to the floor, tacked on with 
big-headed tacks, completed the set- 
tee and on it I placed pillows of dark 
blue denim worked in heavy white 
floss. This idea carried out in red 
denim for a red room or green denim 
for a green room would be very 
good. The plain couch covering is 
more desirable than the figured, as 
it gives a better back-ground for the 
figured or embroidered pillows. 


The Farm Garden. 


The farm garden should take many 
a wrinkle from the housekeeper’s 
brow, and should constitute with the 
hog, the backbone of the farmers’ 
table. By a farmer’s garden, I mean 
one from earliest spring through win- 
ter. 


How Farm Families May Co-operate. 


I am thoroughly in accord with Mr. 
Terry, the well-known agriculturist 
of Ohio, in his statement that neith- 
er the farmer nor the farmer’s wife 
should attempt everything. Our old 
way of doing was doing something 
of everything, and we could do so in 





ant, but now each farmer’s wife 
must learn what she can do the best 
and let the other go. We can’t have 
everything on a farm, as we once 
could, and blest is the farmer’s fam- 
ily which has help among its own 
number. They are the only inde- 
pendent members of society to-day. 

I learned several years ago that I 
could not keep a cow, so now I do 
not attempt it. I get my milk, but- 
ter and buttermilk from a neighbor 
who attends to the cow herself, and 
the milk is just as satisfactory as 
though I attended to it myself, and {I 
am saved all the worry and trouble, 
but of course I do not have the quant- 
ity I otherwise would. 

This idea could be carried out in 
nearly every community. One fam- 
ily particularly successful with cows, 
another with fruits and vegetables, 
another with poultry, could arrange 
for an interchange of commodities at 
prevailing prices of each and every 
one concerned would be saved much 
labor and worry. Co-operation along 
this line would mean much to each 
community. 





Truly Rural. 


The seventeen-year-old danghter 
of a certain Wall Street man recently 
visited for the first time the fine farm 
in Duchess County for the past year 
owned by her father. The little girl 
immediately became greatly interest- 
ed in the prize cattle that are the 
special pride of her parent, and ask- 
ed many questions relative to their 
breeding, ete. 

One evening just at dusk as the 
girl was standing on the veranda of 
the farmhouse talking to the man- 
ager, there came the low, mournful 
note of a cow. 

‘‘Just listen to that poor cow,”’ said 
the little girl to the manager, “‘mew- 
ing for her colt.’”—-Harper’s Weekly. 





Pernicious Effect of Headache Pow- 
ders. 


The use of patent powders for 
headache, sleeplessness, nervous ex- 
haustion, and similar difficulties has 
enormously increased within the last 
few vears, writes Dr. Luther Gulick. 


doses and at rare intervals these 
much-advertised remedies do _ noi 
seem to be injurious. But a person 
who gets into the way of using them 
soon gets aut of the way of sticking 
to rare intervals. This is almost in- 
evitable. As long as the powder will 
produce the result he wants, he is 
really forced to keep on using it, for 
the actual cause of the trouble has 
never been reached, and it keeps 
making more trouble for him and de- 
manding attention. But after the 
drug has been used long enough for 
the system to become habituated to 
it, the effect grows less and less in 
proportion to the size of the dose. 
So the dases have to be increased. 
There is no drug that can be taken 
into the system regularly without 
working harm. Every drug has a 
secondary effect as well as a primary 
one. The immediate effect is all a 
man thinks of when he takes it; but 
the secondary effect follows just as 
inevitably. It is of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature and it is always bad. 
For example, the secondary effect of 
the coal-tar headache powders is to 
reduce the number of red corpuscles 
in the blood, whose business it is to 
carry oxygen to all parts of the body. 





All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. tts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,’ care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


The mid-summer days are upon 
us; amid the heat and dust and mul- 
tiplied duties that cannot be left un- 
done, we look out across the houses 
and the fields. We think longingly 
of the blue mountains, of the deli- 
cious rest in their cool shadows. To 
many of us, leaving home is an im- 
possibility; we do not repine, but 
bravely make our plans to leave off 
all unneeessary work, live temperate- 
ly and enjoy home. I find these 
beautiful words, dear sister house- 
keeper and busy mothers, and I copy 
them for our mutual comfort these 
busy hot days: “Stop and_ think, 
amid the hurry and bustle; let our 
Saviour who died for us, lay His cool- 
ing, soothing, healing hands upon 
your brow and draw all the hurry 
and fever from its veins. Pause and 
realize that you are only a little child 
in our Father’s kingdom; lay your 
plans and ambitions confidently in 
His hands, as the child brings its 
broken toys at his mother’s bidding. 
Serve Him by taking time to rest; 
do not hurry so much that you lose 
sight of His face*’’ 

Your letters are practical, Search 
Ward, and we are always glad to 
have you with us. In every human 
heart, no doubt, as they embark in 
life there is the happy’ thought of a 
home of its very own with a loved 
companion to share the comforts and 
cares. Circumstances often so come 
about that these plans are not carried 
out early in life and the man and 
woman drift along like ‘‘Macawber,”’ 
waiting for something to “turn up,” 
that will bring them their dreamed of 
home. We have never yet seen a 
worthy man or woman who had 
given ,up all hope of a home and 
home’ joys. 

Your letter is most excellent, E,— 
and as you say ‘‘In the most highly 
advanced States in the Union and in 
the freest and most progressive for- 
eign countries,’’ the law of compul- 
sory education is found. We should 
learn of our’ successful neighbors, 
and take the best care of our coming 
citizens; they are soon to make or 
mar this country. 

Vivian, your letter on the bache- 
lor problem brings back to me some 
lines I used to fancy in the scrap 
bood of an old friend:— ’ 


“Be not fashion’s gilded lady; 
Be a brave, true, whole-souled wo- 
man.”’ 


If this were the motto of our dear 
young girls I feel sure there would 
be fewer lonely men. Compulsory 
education in domestic science would 
doubtless solve many of the prob- 
lems in life. Adam needed a “‘help- 
meet’? and so do the men of to-day. 
Write us again. 

AUNT MARY. 





How a Bachelor May Justify Himself, 


Dear Aunt Mary: Some one has 
asked why so many men remain bach- 
lors. I think there are various reas- 
ons, but I shall not attemept to tell 
them all. I do..not think it is be- 
cause the girls are not nice enough 
or good enough for the offending 
brother. It may sometimes be that 
the one he wants he cannot get, and 
those he can get he will not have. 

But in talking with bachelors I 
generally find that sometime in their 
early manhood they have had a real 
geneuine love affair; the day has al- 
most been set for the marriage, but 
some little thing has broken up the 
couple. Gradually they drift apart. 
Sometimes the girl marries some one 
else. The man simply lives on, being 





nice and pleasant to every girl he 
meets, but never seeing one who 
suits him exactly like the one whom 
he first loved. 

Again, there is a set or class of 
bachelors who try to pick out all the 
little fauls of girls, and of course 
they find some. From these small 
faults they judge the girls. If they 
find one silly girl, they say all silly 
girls are alike, and soon they lose 
all confidence in girls. 

Another reason and one that I 
think keeps a vast number from 
marrying is that the men grow so 
interested in the business life that 
they neglect the social side. He gets 
so deeply engrossed in his business 
that when he is in the social he is 
still thinking of his business life, 
and this, of course, makes the girls 
unpleasant for him. 

SEARCH WARD, 

Harnett Co., N. C. 





A Girl's Views. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—I have enjoyed 
the discussion of compulsofy educa- 
tion very much, but don’t feel old 
enough in experience to give my 
views on the subject. I am looking 
forward with interest, for the arti- 
cles on canning and preserving fruit. 

I want to say to Observer, that the 
reason men choose to remain bache- 
lors is a problem not easily solved. 
Some of them are too lazy to support 
a wife while others are too sensitive 
and ‘“‘set in their ways,” to marry. 
I think, Observer, you were just a 
little too sensitive when you heard 
the remarks those girls made about 
marrying arich man. They probably 
said it in a joke, and never meant it. 
You know we girls are often said to 
say the very “opposite of what we 
really mean. And this girl may have 
been of this type. 

VIVIAN. 





Compulsory Education Again. 


Dear Aunt Mary:—lI have been 
reading the letters on compulsory 
education in The Progressive Farm- 
er with interest; but must say that 
{ have been surprised to see that 
most of the writers are opposed to 
it. I had supposed that the readers 
of The Progressive Farmer would be 
more progressive—and I mean no re- 
flection on any one by that state- 
ment. But frankly now, is it not 
true that almost the only reason ad- 
vanced against such a law is that it 
interferes with individual liberty, 
that is the liberty of the parents to 
do as they please with their children? 

No one has yet, as I remember, 
claimed that it would not make for 
better citizenship and more useful 
lives. No one has denied that such 
laws are to be found in the most 
highly advanced States of the Union 
and in the freest and most progres- 
sive foreign countries. No one has 
attempted to show that it would in- 
jure the children. The opposition 
seems to be based, as I have said, 
almost exclusively on the theory that 
it is an interference with the rights 
of the parent to compel him to send 
his children to school. 

It seems to me that our friends 
who take this view are looking at 
only one side of the question. The 
parents have rights beyond all ques- 
tion; but have the children none? Is 
it not the duty of the State to see 
that so far as possible each child has 
a fair chance in the struggle of life? 
And can any one say that the child 
who has been allowed to grow up 
in ignorance, whose early life has 
been spent at work instead of in 
study, has a fair chance in the com- 
petition of the modern world? I be- 
lieve in the rights of the children, 
and that one of their rights is to have 
at least the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, to have at least a chance to ac- 
quire a taste for learning and to de- 
velop aspirations for higher things. 








' 


—— 





All children will not acquire such 
tastes or develop such aspirations 
even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances; but that makes it none 
the less an injustice to deny the op- 
portunity to any. Nor is it any an- 
swer to begin talking of Andrew 
Johnson or some other unlettered 
genius who has made his way to the 
top without the advantages of early 
training. Geniuses, my dear friend, 
are not very numerous, and will al- 
ways take care of themselves. I am 
pleading for the ordinary child, the 
one who will grow up into an ordi- 
nary man or woman, and whose at- 
tainments and usefulness in after life 
will be larely measured by the op- 
portunities it now has. How many of 
the writers who have been decrying a 
compulsory educational law would 
to-day be writing to The Progressive 
Farmer, or even reading it, if their 
youth had been spent in a mill or 
a mine and they had never been per: 
mitted to go to school? There may 
be a few sueh, but it is safe to say 
there are very few. Most people are 
pretty much like you and me, kind 
reader; they need all the chances 
they can get, and are largely the 
creatures their circumstances have 
made them. 

Again, the State, “the great moth- 
er of us all,’’ has rights to be con- 
sidered; and no one can deny that the 
welfare and safety of the nation de- 
pend on the character and _ intelli- 
gence of its citizens. This leads me 
to say right here that despite all the 
pessimistic talk to the contrary, sta- 
tistics, history, observation and com- 
mon sense all teach us that knowl- 
edge is an aid and not a hindrance 
to virtue. All educated people are not 
good, nor all ignorant people bad; 
but the percentage of criminality and 
depravity is much greater among the 
illiterate than among the educated. 
There is no disputing this, and it is 
easy to see why it should be so. 

So against the theoretical invasion 
of the absolute right of the parent to 
do as he pleases with the child I place 
the natural right of the child to such 
training as will fit him for a success- 
ful and useful life, and the almost 
equally sacred right of the State to 
such laws as will fit its future rulers 
for the intelligent exercise of their 
rights and the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duties. No doubt 
such a law would work some hard- 
ships now and then. It is doubtful 
if there was ever a law which did not. 
But is it no hardship for thousands 
of children‘to be kept out of school, 
as is now the case, because their 
parents are too ignorant or_ too 
worthless to send them? True free- 
dom consists not in the granting of 
excessive privileges to any individual 
class, but in such adjustment of lib- 
erties that all may, as far as is possi- 
ble,.be permitted to do that which is 
for the general good and restrained 
from doing that which is to the in- 
jury of any. 

2s 


Over here in Tennessee the general - 


sentiment has until recently been 
very much against the enactment of 
a compulsory education law; but now 
two counties have, at their own re- 
quest, been given such legislation; 
and the demand for it is increasing 
all over the State. Before many 
years I am confident both Tennessee 
and North Carolina will realize the 
truth of Dr. Curry’s saying that the 
South it too poor notto educate its 
children, and will insist that the ele- 
ments of. an education be given to 
every child who is capable of being 
taught. E. 
Hamblen Co., Tenn. 











VEILS. 


Special sale of Liberty Chiffon 
Veils, for driving, automobiling, 
seashore or general outing wear. 
234 yard lengths or 1% yard 
squares, $1.00 each. 

Special purchase—some extra 
good buying enables us to sell 
these extra choice Liberty Chif- 
fon Veils at a do!lar. 

They are decidedly the best 
values the money has bought 
here—and we belive anywhere in 


many a day. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Department 36, Allegheny, Pa. 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make _ gvod 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
price to introduceit. Write 
for circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 









ey 


be perfectly satisfactory— 


information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


recognized as the 


; ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- ; 
| ualities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
) 4, SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
lon 
; “PA VORITE” piano of the South. 
=" COE ey j 
Every instrunent guaranteed to 
if not—can be returned at our expense. 
ae 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 


SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 


fl and the other six. 
: This is a strong testimoniai of the superb tone 


“LEADER” and 







Catalogue and full 


MFG. CO., 


34,000 IN USE. 
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«WHAT'S THE NEWS?’” 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 


In the absence of the writer last week, oul 
usual review of the news was omitted, and a num- 
ber of matters which should have had attention 
then were left over to be noticed in this week’s 
issue. Of these, the most notable was the prog- 
ress of the Russian revolution. Or is it progress? 
The Czar has dissolved the Duma, the Legislature 
or representative body elected by the people some 
imonths ago, and in spite of the defiant tone of its 
reply, the crisis now seems‘to have passed. The 
Terrorists indeed have declared that the Czar and 
some of his advisers are marked for death, but 
that is nothing new; and the general industrial 
strike onee expected has not materialized. The 
Czar does indeed announce that there wiil be an- 
other legislature of some kind, but there is no dis- 
guising the fact that his wish is for a servile body 
to do his own bidding—and if the public demand 
can be resisted, there will be no legislature at all. 

But of course the people will not be coerced in- 
to silence. Reforms do not go backward. Autoc- 
rucy is not in keeping with the spirii of the 
twentieth century. Like weak old King Louis, the 
Czar and his court may try to sweep back the in- 
coming tide of revolution, but its final triumph is 
only a matter of time. 

1 
THE ANSON LYNCHERS ESCAPE. 

Another matter which should have been noted 
last week was (he trial of the Anson County lynch- 
ers at Monroe, und us io this matter there is noth- 
ing to be «dded to the following summary from 
the Siatesville Landimark —except to express our 
regret that punishment befitting the crime could 
not be prompitiy meted out to those guilty of the 
brutal lynching of JGhnson. Says the Landmark: 


“The celebrated case of ithe Anson County lynch- 
ers is doubtless at an end. ‘They were arraigned 
under an act of 1893, which provides that in such 
cases the accused nay be indicted in another coun- 
ty than that in which the offense occurs. But in 
revising The Code the commissioners failed to 
bring forward that portion of the act providing for 
indictment in another county and the indictments 
at Monroe failed on the ground that they were 
improperly brought in Union instead of in Anson 
County, where the alleged offence was committed. 
Thus through a technicality the case fails to come 
to trial on its merits. True, an appeal was taken, 
but the Supreme Court will doubtless affirm Judge 
Shaw, as it seems to be a plain case. In that 
event, the men could be indicted in Anson and the 
cuse then removed to another county for trial. But 
even if a grand jury could be found in Anson to 
indict, it is hardly probable that the case would 
ever come to trial.’ 


& 


J 
IMPROVING CUR CHILD LABOR LAWS. 
Georgia is to h2zve a more stringent anti-child 
labor law, the measure which had previously been 
adopted by the Senate passing the House last week 
by a vote of 125 to 2: 


“The bill provides that no child under ten years 
of age shall be employed in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment within the State; that no 
child under twelve vears shall be so employed un- 
less such child be an orphan or has no other 
means of support, or unless such child shall be 
the sole support cf widowed mother or aged or 
disabled father; that no child under fourteen 
years shall be employed unless he or she can show 
a certain required ability to write and read and 
Shall have attended school to a prescribed extent. 





The provisions of the act are to become operative 
January 1, 1908.” 


In North Carolina the law now prohibits the. 


employment of children under twelve, and a strong 
committee has been organized which will demand 
of the next Legislature three amendments: 

(1) That no girl under. fourteen shall work in 
the mills. 

Medical testimony shows that the employment 
of girls under this age produces the most disas- 
trous physical results. This demand is made for 
the sake of Womanhood. 

(2) That no boy under fourteen shall work 
iu the mills unless he can read and write. 

We have adopted a Constitutional Amendment 
which disfranchises boys, white and black, who 
cannot read and write, and we must no_ ionger 
allow our white boys to grow up in ignorance in 
the cotton mills. This demand is made for the 
sake of the Commonwealth. 

(3) That no boy or girl under fourteen shall 
do night werk in the mills. 

There is no use to argue that children of tender 
vears should not be subjected’to the destructive 
consequences of wearying labor through the long 
hours of night. This demand is made for the 
sake of Humanity. 

We are much gratified to know that many 
manufacturers express their approval of these re- 
forms, and we look to see them adopted. 

SS 
THE SOUTH’S PROS?PERITY. 

Is is a fact which people of our section should 
constantly keep in mind that in relative rank 
among the States in population, agriculture and 
manufactures, North Carolina made a greater gain 
im the census decade 1890-1900 than any other 
old State in the Union and greater than any State 
or Territory, new or old, excepting only the newly 
settled areas of Montana and Oklahoma, while 
Virginia and South Carolina were also included in 
the seventeen other States making a net gain in 
rank. 

A new fact which emphasizes the remarkable 
prosperity of The Progressive Farmer’s territory 
is the statement just given out showing that in 
hei increase in postoffice receipts for the year end- 
ing June 30th, South Carolina led all the States 
iv the Union with a percentage of 79, while North 
Carolina and Georgia followed with a net increase 
oi 72 per cent. The South is undoubtedly develop- 
ing more rapidly of this time than any other sec- 
tion of the country—and the basis of Southern 
prosperity is the farmer. 

MS 
BRYAN PUTS THE SILVER QUESTION IN COLD 
STORAGE. 

Mr. Wm. J. Bryan has evidently gained greatly 
in poise and breadth these last ten years. His 
Fourth of July speech was accepted by the coun- 
try at large as the utterance of a statesman, and 
1is recent letter to ex-Senator James K. Jones is 
in admirable spirit. He says: 





“T shall do nothing to secure another nomina- 
tion, and, do not want one unless the conditions 
seem to demand it. I may add that I enjoy the 
freedom of private life and feel that I ean do 
some good without holding any office. There are. 
however, certain reforms which I would like very 
much to see accomplished and to assist in the oe- 
complishment of these reforms I am willing to be- 
come the party candidate again, if when the time 
for nomination arrives the advocates of reform 
are in control of the party and think that my can- 
didacy will give the best assurance of victory. If 
some one else seemse more available, I shall be 
even better pleased.’’ 


In an interview since given to press, Mr. Bryan 
declares that the increased production and coin- 
age of gold has brought about the greater pros- 
perity which he hoped in 1896 to bring about by 
the increased coinage of silver. As a principle, 
he still believes in the use of Silver, he Says, but 
the present large production of gold makes the 
issue at this time inexpedient—or to use his exact 
language: 

“TI believe in bi-metalism, and I believe that the 





restoration of silver would bring still further 
prosperity, besides restoring par in exchange be- 
tween gold and silver-using countries; but | 
recognize, as do all other bi-metalists whom | 
have met abroad, that the unexpected and unpre- 
cedented increase in gold production has for the 
present removed the silver question as an issue,” 
Arrangements are now practically completed for 
the great reception to be given Mr. Bryan in New 
York City on his return to America August 30th, 
He has scored a political advantage by directine 
that all contributions to the affair in excess of $5 
be published and by taking this opportunity to d 
nounce the Republicans for failing to pass the }ij| 
against trust contributions to campaign frauds 
adding that the Democratic Party must se! 
example by publishing a complete list of contri) 
tions to its treasury. 


THE TOBACCO FARMERS’ MEETING, 


A meeting of the Farmers’ Protective Associa- 
tion was held in Raleigh last Thursday, 20th, the 
attendance being small on account of insuflicient 
advertising. Grand Lecturer Gravely reported 
that since he began work nearly two thousand 


members have been added, practically donbling 


the strength of the organization. It was decided 
that unless the Treasurer elected gives bond thi 
week, a successor will be named. Mr. Gravel, 
announces that he would like to employ an assi 
ant organizer in each county, and Mr. E. J. Rag 
dale, one of the most aggressive and successf1] 
men in the Association, has been put in charge in 
this section. A number of excellent specch 
were made, and Col. J. Bryan Grimes brough o 
a suggestion which we wish to commend to o 
tobacco farmers as perhaps the most practical! 
plan for immediate relief: 


‘IT see a number of farmers here from Apex, ana 


let us take that as an example. If the farm: 
of Apex should organize a warehouse company and 
run it either as a sales or store warehouse, il 
could make money. If one hundred of them 
should subscribe $100 each they would h 
capitalization of $10,000, and it would ators 
profitable dividends. Next year, if they organiz 


a warehouse company this year, they should en- 


large their operations, and under their char! 
run a storage warehouse, and this in itself would 
give relief to the farmers and create competition 
to the trust, and heve a tendency to increase tli: 
prices of tobacco on the Apex market. 

“Tf the warehouse should prove profitabl: 
farmers could build a small tobaceo factory, 
as the sentiment of the State is against the 
baeco trust, the farmers would have no troub!: 


selling their own manufactured plug or smokiig 
iobaecco, cigars or cigarettes. If Durham, Wil- 
son, Greenville, Rocky Mount, Apex and a ivw 


other towns in the State had independent tolacco 
factories owned by the farmers, it would run 

price of tobecco up 25 per cent and insurance from 
the start the selling of tobaeeo for*more 


the cost of produetion. Let all of the factories 
be organized on this basis. You can find a nun 

of men competent to run a $10,000 business. 1 
your small operations will develop men to run (ie 


big consolidated factories you may organize | 

Progressive Farmer readers will recall ths! 
O. L. Joyner recently reported in our pap 
remarkable success of the Farmers’ Con<0!! 
Tobacco Warehouse Company of that place. 
der Mr. Joyner’s efficient management, it is pr 
one of the most profitable business enternri 
Which we have any knowledge. Where a pr 
man will take hold, Greenville’s example » 
followed to good advantage. 





OUR EDUCATIONAL EDITION. 
Next week’s Progressive Farmer Will be 
cial Educational Editon with a number o! 
ble articles from notable men in North ¢: 


intendents Joyner, Martin and Egglesto! 

promised to summarize the recent educ: 

progress of their States. Dr. F. P. Vena!) 
North Carolina, will write on “Why Should 

30 to College?’’ and Prof. A. M. Soule, of Vi" 
will discuss ‘The Farmer’s Need of an ‘\ 

tural Education.’’ There will be other ari’ 

no less interest, and the edition will b: ‘ 
twenty pages. 
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AN EXPLANATION. 


We must ask the forbearance of our readers for 
the delay in issuing last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er and for its not very creditable appearance when 
it was issued. More than this, some readers failed 
to get any paper at all. The fault was not ours. 
Our pressman quit us without warning, and the 
same night some vandal wantonly crippled and in- 
jured our machinery, putting us into the peck of 
trouble above suggested. We hope to be running 
smoothly again this week. 





ABOUT THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 

On page 1 we are printing the program of the 
South Carolina State Farmers’ Institute to be held 
at Clemson College next week. It ought to attract 
hundreds of Palmetto State farmers—and we shall 
be disappointed if it does not. On the same page 
our regular South Carolina correspondent, Capt. 
Petty, bas an unusually helpful letter about seed 
selection, the winter garden, and the preparation 
of land for smail grain. And “The Farmer’s Pri- 
yate Weed Patch’ is simed at such a common 
abuse that it ought to be printed in extra large 
type. 

Three of the best addresses made at the recent 
North Carolina Farmer’s State Convention are 
printed in this issue: Mr. Ashley Horne’s assault 
on the two fundamental mistakes of the South— 
over-buying and over-cropping; Mr. A. L. French’s 
address on the South’s advantages for stock feed- 
ing, and Mrs. Walter Grimes’s paper of suggestions 
to housekeepers. 

The jute bagging trust, as will be seen from our 
page 4 article, is again getting obstreperous. The 
fact that it has advanced the price of bagging 
three cents a yard this season and that the cost of 
ties is 1 to 20 per cent greater than last year 
should make the farmer look for a remedy. And 
the only remedy is organization. 

In the tobacco world the same principle ap- 
plies, and on page 5 Mr. Rogers hammers home 
the old truth. It takes “‘line upon lime, precept 
upon precept,’ but the farmers are gradually be- 
ing aroused. 


WHERE JUSTICE IS NOT BALKED. 





tt is charged sometimes that it is easy for men 
of wealth and influence to escape conviction in our 
courts, and men complain therefore that those in 
high places are not punished for wrong-doing as 
they should be. There are two answers to this 
criticism: one, that is not true, that nowadays the 
big criminals are not escaping. Mr. Machen and 
other participants in the post-office frauds are now 
wearing the stripes of ordinary convicts. Less 
than a month ago a United States Senator found a 
jail sentence facing him, and had to resign his of- 
fice. Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, died heart- 
broken recently because of his own conviction for 
crime. The richest man in the world, John D. 
Kockefeller, for weeks has been dodging like a 
hunted wolf to escape the hands of the law. 

But even if this were not true, there is another 
ynunishment that comes to those wrong-doers who 
walk in the glare of publicity; and this fact which 
we have ourselves intended to bring out is so 
forcibly set forth in a recent issue of the New 
York Evening Post that we reprint it in full here- 
with—this little sermon being called forth by the 
news that two distinguished insurance men of 
New York City, Walter R. Gillette and Robert C. 
Granniss, had been indicted for a felony. Said 
ihe Post: 

“The eonvict’s stripes are not all. True, the out- 
‘ast on the Bowery has no dread of social ostra- 
cism; his mind is affected by nothing short of a 
ierm in Sing Sing. But for men like Dr. Gillette 
and Mr. Granniss the newspaper pillory is far 
more painful. However they may tare with the 


petty jury, whatever their success with evasions | 


and appeals, they can never live down their dis- 


grace. They, their children, and their children’s : 





children, will continue to dwell under the black | 


shadow of this scandal. 


“Any one who lightly says that our rich law- 


brakers escape scot-free has but to remember the 
presidents of the three big insurance companies. 
‘The most fortunate of them all is John A. McCall, 
who died after but a few months of intense men- 
tal suffering. James W .Alexander is wrecked in 
mind and body. Richard A. McCurdy no longer 
dares to mingle with his former associates and 
friends. He knows that everybody who recognizes 
him points to him as a violator of trust, a greedy 
robber of widows and orphans. And Depew? No 
more public dinners; no more interviews in the 
press; no more boards of directors listening to his 
sallies of wit; no more orations in the Senate. 
Ifas John D. Rockefeller come through his ordeal 
unscathed? Let no one imagine it. The pathetic 
eagerness with which the Standard Oil Company 
has seized and _ circulated every utterance that 
night be construed as a defence of Standard Oil 
methods is proof enough that John D. Rocke- 
feller’s wounds are unhealed. He is aware that 
whenever he gives to church or college, high- 
minded men and women protest that his money is 
tainted; and that most of his countrymen regard 
the huge industrial organization of which he is 
the head as a fitting monument to his ruthlessness 
and duplicity. And the meat-packers surely have 
not gone unwhipped. They are facing a whirlwind 
of wrath and denuneiation; and their business is 
slipping from their grasp—2unillions of dollars each 
week. They cannot within a generation rebuild 
the shattered edifice of public confidence. 

“We often fail to realize how tremendous an 
engine of retribution the press has now become. 
it is the old Greek Nemesis, a thousand times more 
potent. ‘Look at that, Pen,’ said Warrington, as 
they passed a newspeper office in the Strand. 
‘she never sleeps. She has her ambassadors in 
every quarter of the world—her couriers upon 
every road.’ To-day we may add, ‘Her winged 
ministers of vengeance in every town and hamlet.’ 
Men not yet old can remember when those who 
had failed in the East through folly or sin could 
start again in the West, unknown, and make a 
new name for themselves. John H. Mitchell went 
under a cloud from Pennsylvania to Oregon, and 
rose to be United States Senator. But the com- 
plete organization of such an institution as the 
Associated Press is destroying the last refuge of 
such offenders. The name of Gillette and Gran- 
hiss are staring this morning from the first page 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, the Pertland Ore- 
eonian, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, and even 
the Nome Nugget. These former officers of the 
Mutual Life sit in the stock before the eyes of 
every one who can read. Literally, then, this is 
a time when men may begin to say to the moun- 
tains, ‘Fall on us,’ and to the hilis, ‘Cover us.’ 
for whatever the shortcomings of district attor- 
neyvs or the defects of legal process, our criminals 
are still scourged with scorpins.”’ 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEFK. 

The only favor that a good man needs is an op- 
portunity to do the best work that’s in him; and 
that’s the only present you can make him once a 
week that will be a help instead of a hindrance 
to him.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





A Progressive Farmer Ad. Always “Does the | 
Work.” 


Greensboro, N. C., July 26, 1906. 
Editor Progressive Farmer: The little ad. has 
done the work—sold my O. I. C. pigs. Send bili 
and I will remit. With best wishes, I beg to re- 
main, 
Sincerely vours, . W. H. REKS. 





Appreciated Endorsement. 


(Resolution unanimously adopted by North 
Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, Raleigh, 
July 12, 1906.) 

“Whereas, the absolute necessity of applying 
modern, up-to-date methods to every branch of 
farming makes it incumbent upon the farmer to 
apply his brain as well as his muscle to his labor; 
ond, 

“Whereas, no medium reveals to him so well 
the opportunities for a larger life in agriculture, 
hy teaching him the fundamental truths on which 
agricultural progress rests, as 2 paper devoted ex- 
culsively to agriculture; therefore 

‘Resolved, that, as The Progressive Farmer and 
Cotton Plant, under the editorship of Mr. Clarence 
H. Poe, has been and is a potent factor in agricul- 
tural advancement in North Carolina, we urge 
every farmer to subscribe to it.”’ 





It is almost as irritaing to the patronized as to 
be wronged.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





“COTTON,” NOTABLE NEW BOOK. 
“The Only Interesting, Readable, Practicable, Spe- 
cific Guide to the Whole Great Subject of Cot- 
ton.” 


North Carolina has had a regular eruption of 
books this summer. The biggest and one of the 
most important of them all is ‘“‘Cotton,”’ just pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York, $2.20, postpaid; S8m., decorated cloth, 331 
pages, copiously and handsomely illustrated. 

The joint authors are Editor Clarence H. Poe, 
of The Progressive Farmer, and Dr. C. W. Burkett, 
lately of the A. & M. College, at Raleigh. These 
gentlemen have handled the great subject with. 
efficiency, from every point of view. It is very lit- 
tle burdened with tables of statistics, but carries 
cnough of them to meet the need of cotton special- 
ists, while it is no trouble for the ordinary reader 
to skip them. The history of cotton and the inti- 
mate description of its production furnish as good 
reading as heart could desire and information 
which every Southern man, if, indeed, not every- 
body, should possess. The remainder of the book 
treats cotton from the standpoint of the scientist 
and industrialist and keeps the farmer and the 
menufacturer in view. 

It is a just claim that the publishers make: 
“This is the only interesting, readable, practical 
specific guide to the whole great subject of cot- 
ton.’’—Charlotte Observer. 





One View of the Landlord and Tenant Act. 


The demand for special legislation is generally 
an unjust demand, because it is in the interest of 
a few people rather than the public good. Un- 
fortunately there is too much of it, and so much 
that it has become accepted as the proper thing. 
Special legislation is generally an effort to se- 
cure just as much in behalf of particular parties 
ag can be secured without a protest from the pub- 
lic. It is often merely the use of the power of the 
State in the interest of a few or a class. Such a 
law as the present so-called landlord and tenant 
act, for example, is, in effect, giving to an em- 
ployer the power of the State to punish criminal- 
ly a laborer for violating a eontract, in the mak- 
ing of which the strong man, in the person of an 
employer, has all the advantage. After making 
un agreement to his advantage, the landlord can 
invoke the power of the State, not to see that his 
rights to liberty and property are not violated, but 
that a penniless and perhaps ignorant laborer shall 
carry out an agreement that he has become to be- 
lieve deprives him of his rights. North Caro- 
lina is in need of harking back to some funda- 
inental principles.—Monroe Journal. 





Horsemint. 


in the calm of summer lanes, 
And the hoof-betrodden spaces, 
Idle over-pastured places, 

There the busy horsemint reigns. 


Nor for him the crowded croft, 
Nor the fertile flow of meadow; 
Not for him the sheltering shadow 

Where the dew-damp soil is soft. 


Monarch of deserted lands, 
Where no bee roams from the thicket, 
‘Lost to butterfly and cricket, 

Robed in sober hues he stands, 


Safe from scythe or plowman’s share, 
None molest and many love him; 
Even the ox that breathes above him 

Browses by and leaves him there. 


King is he o’er dearth and death: 
His dim colors have their glory, 
And some hint of far, faint story 

Haunts the August of his breath; 


Some sweet hint that calls my heart 
From its childhood’s Eldorado; 
Some old sunshine, shower, or shadow 
In a land without a chart; 


And he keeps within his ken 
Those dim dreams that blossoms borrow,— 
Dreams of what, on morn and morrow, 
I am not but would have been. | 
-—John Charles McNeill, in Charlotte Observer. 





Anxious Father—‘I beg your pardon, young 
man, but would you mind letting Helen go to bed 
aud having me sit up with you the rest of the 
night?” 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXVIII.—A New Idea for Church Workers and Some Other Suggestions. 


Messrs. Editors: Some one has 
easily said that ‘‘when you have a 
good thing pass it along,” and i have 
accidently ran upon what I consider, 
not a good thing in so far as a means 
for raising money for church pur- 
poses is concerned, but the novelty 
and simplicity of the idea commends 
itself to all to all rural church peo- 
ple who are on the “qui-vivie’’ for 
some means of increasing their con- 
tributions to the various church or- 
ganizations for which money is al- 
ways needed and acceptable. Here 
is the story, and “if there is any- 
thing new under the sun,’ this gen- 
tleman has it. 

Mr. John C. Herman, of Sykesville, 
Carroll County, Maryland, a devout 
layman, has organized the chickens 
in the neighborhood of Wesley Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church into a mis- 
sionary society to raise funds to aid 
the church. Each hen is a lay mem- 
ber, so to speak. 

The farmers of the neighborhood 
have agreed to give to the church the 
eggs that their hens lay on Sunday. 
They will be placed in a basket at the 
pulpit every Sunday afternoon at the 
hour of the Epworth League meeting, 
and Mr. Herman will stamp on each 
egg the date on which it was laid. 
The following day, Monday, he will 
take them to Baltimore, a distance of 
about fifteen miles, and he has agreed 
to realize two cents on each egg, no 
matter what may be the market price 
on the date of sale. 

Now, that is what I call an origi- 
nal idea, and one that could be adopt- 
ed by all the needy rural congrega- 
tions. That scheme has got the oy- 
ster supper and ice cream spread beat 
a mile, with hands down. Would 
like for some one to test the scheme 
and make a report on it. 

* * * 

Keep the chicks growing. It takes 
lots of good sound grain to make 
large chickens. They will pick up a 
great many bugs, worms and seed 
themselves, but we cannot expect fine 
poultry without plenty of food. 

* * * 

A simple and effective method of 
breaking up brood hens is to remove 
all broody hens from the nests the 
last thing at night when shutting up 
the houses, and place them in a coop 
by themselves where there is no nest 
or nest material; they should be pro- 
vided with plenty of water and food 
and allowed a comfortable roost, and 
in a couple of days are generally 
ready to go back into the laying pens, 
but should they not get over their 
broody spell, the introduction of a 
young vigorous male into the coop 
will soon convince her that she has 
no time to “‘set.’’ 

* * * 

Keep your chicken houses clean. 
The warm weather is not conducive 
to sweet smelling quarters where the 
droppings are allowed to accumulate. 

“UNCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Mr. Allison on the Combination of 
Cotton Farmers. 


Messrs. -Editors: In your last is- 


sue you have an old letter of mine 
written and published in 1899. I ap- 


preciate your kind criticism and the} 


intentional favor by publishing it; 
but there is so much of the article 
out of date, that it puts me in the at- 
titude of having been asleep for quite 
awhile. This letter was lent to the 
Rural South, from which you reprini 
it, to be used in getting historical in- 
formation concerning the Cotton As- 
sociation, and has been in their pos- 
session six months, and is dated June 
15, 1899, instead of 1906, as now 
published. I wrote immediately to 


them to call attention to the error in 
the dates; I hope you will do the 
same. ‘ 

There is a part of the article which 
refers to forming a large stock com- 
pany; that is yet the solution of the 
cotton problem, though another 
writer in the same issue of your paper 
who scouts the idea of farmers doing 
anything on a co-operation plan. It 
is true, there are many traitors 
among them who try to take advant- 
age of their fellow-man, yet there are 
many true and faithful men who can 
be depended upon. This is shown 
by what the Association has already 
accomplished. We were confronted 
with a large surplus and advised by 
everyone outside of the Association 
to sell as fast as possible, even if we 
had to take five cents; that no com- 
bination could keep it from going 
there; yet, in spite of all this gratu- 
itous advice and unlimited capital 
against us, the Association called a 
halt and cotton has not been as low 
since. There were many doubting 
Thomases who lacked faith and part- 
ed with their cotton before it rallied 
much. Their action held back the 
day of higher prices, but the faithful 
got ten and one-half cents—just 
twice what was predicted by all ex- 
cept the Association, and this crop 
has sold for still more, with the same 
old combination against us. If we 
can accomplish so much with imper- 
fect organization, what could we do 
backed by capital to take care of all 
the distressed cotton? We would 
see no market reports complaining of 
depressed prices on account of lack 
of speculative support, nor complaint 
from farmers against bucket shops. 

JNO. P. ALLISON. 

Cabarrus Co., N. C. 





Sotth Carolina Farmers’ Rally at 
Clemson Next Week. 


The State Farmers’ Institute will 
convene at Clemson College August 
Tth, &th, 9th and 10th. 

This rally of the farmers of the 
State promises to be the grandest 
success yet held in this State. 

In addition to addresses made by 
specialists on farm topics of National 
reputation, Pres. E. D. Smith, of the 
Cotton Association; Pres. B. Harris, 
of the Stock Breeders’ Association, 
and J.C. Stribling, of the South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union, have been 
named by the directors in charge to 
address the farmers during this meet- 
ing. 

The South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
have also arranged to have the Na- 
tional President of the Farmers’ 
Union, C. F. Duckworth, formerly of 
Texas, to be with us on Farmers’ 
Union Day on the evening of Tues- 
day, August 7th. 

The usual excursion railway rates 
and cheap fare at the college has 
been arranged for and there is now 
nothing to hinder the farmers of the 
State from coming out in full force 
to have a good week’s holiday at the 
farmers’ college and learn something 
too. 





South Carolina State Farmers’ Union 
Will Meet at Clemson. 


By request I hereby call a business 
meeting of the South Carolina Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Co-operative 
Union to meet at Clemson College 
Wednesday, August 8th, for the pur- 
pose of considering any business of 
interest to the State Union. 

Each county is entitled to one dele- 
gate for the county and one addi- 
tional delegate for each 200 members 
or*fraction thereof. 




























D° N’T buy any hay press until you have fully investigated the 
Woodruff Hay Press. It is a strong, durable press that never 
fails! Main parts are oak, and box is lined with steel strips. 
Automatic folder tucks the laps of hay. Power wheel is a strong 
angle castino; wrought iron rim and spokes, equal to power on $500 

presses. Plunge head is chilled; plunge is 6x6 inch timber. Call for 
it at your dealers, or write direct for prices and information. 


WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 












Plows that are worth making; worth buying: worth own- 
ing and worth using: plows that revel in hard work bear 
the name of “Avery.” 


AVERY’S TORPEDO SULKY 


12, 14 and 16 inch sizes, with mold-board extra hardened, 
right or left hand, and of various shapes 
for various soils, are winners everywhere. 
Write for circulars. 

B. F.AVERY & SONS, 





Louisville, Ky. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
, TEX. NEW YORK CITY. 





have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
+ noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 
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$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65.00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
set of fine Collar and Tlame Harness 
with each Buggy for 87-49 Worth 
an $12.50 everywhere. 

Read what those who have bought our Golden 
Kagle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 
4I more than one thousand satisfied customers, 

any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggiesare 
10t as good as represented, ask us for names of 


people who are using them in your county and 
get their opinion. 


Sitlr 6. Chu nati oF Hanke 
aroun» arol S ferrol Jinan. the beat 


not bought The Weg fron. 2 
+ gor £ 70-00. I bo cue J lbive 


— “eG oH? 
GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 52, 


169 Edgewood Ave. ATLANT 4, GA, 


Please sen m*, prepaid, catalogue No, g] 
of Goléen Kaz-e Buggies 
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: 0. P. GOODWIN, 
President of South Carolina Farmers’ 
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NEEDED LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Hobbs Writes in Further Advo- 
cacy of a State Stock Law and the 
Taxation of the Yaller Cur. 


Messrs. Editors:—After getting 
back home from the State Farmers’ 
Convention where that model gentle- 
man, Mr. C. C. Moore, presided with 


such ease and grace (and by the way, 
I am not flattering him either, for 
that ‘‘cotton mantle of his stretched 
over a speaker, when he gets in a 
tight place, hideth a multitude of 
faults and defects’’), I take out The 
Progressive Farmer and looking over 
its columns I see where Mr. A. M. 
Hatchett, of Cherokee County, says: 
‘“‘Hurrah for Hobbs’s State stock law 
and his dog ideas.’’ , 


Yes, Brother Hatchett, I hope you 
have a good, keen edge on you and 
that you will help me chop off every 
‘“‘valler’’ cur dog’s head, and if you 
make a mislick and chop the dirty 
politician a blow or too, it will not 
be amiss. 


Yes, put a good long helve into 
your hatchet and help me knock the 
smithereens out of every wooden 
fence from Cherokee to Currituck. 
It will be in line with progress. It 
will be in line with common-sense. 
It will be in line with good business 
sense and sound judgment. The first 
blow of your hatchet on the neck of 
the “yaller’ cur sheep-killer will 
raise a howl from every one-horse 
politician—tthose noble guardians of 
the public interests who picture to 
the poor man in glowing terms what 
a noble friend of his is the ‘‘yaller”’ 
cur dog, and that sheep raising is 
somewhat uncivilized and only fit for 
the Nomads of the Desert. 


They also picture to you what a 
horrible thing the stock law is. They 
tell you that wherever it is in force 
that the imported white-side meat 
boxes and milk tin can lie piled high 
as monuments to its detrimental op- 
erations. Do you know, friend far- 
mer, what Patrick Henry said of such 
miserable hypocrits and parasites as 
these (the politician)? He said that 
by the addition of one penny a day 
to their wages they would ‘‘quit the 
Christian Cross and fight under the 
crescent of Mohammed.’ Had you 
once given it a thought that those 
white-side meat boxes and tin cans 
which are held up to scare you came 
from a stock law country? The very 
fact that they have the stock law is 
the reason why they are sellers and 
you are buyers. It means improved 
stock because you are forced to pay 
attention to it. Improved _ stock 
means that from a given quantity of 
feed stuff that you can get more 
pounds of meat or milk than from 
unimproved. All experience has 
shown this, and where is that man 
so foolish as to say otherwise? The 
continual slaying of our forests for 
fences means in the future an un- 
even distribution of rain-fall. It 
means that while some sections wil! 
be suffering from lack of moisture 
others will be drowned out. Such a 
state of affairs as this will certainly 
exist in a deforested country. I ap- 
peal to the scientific reasoning of ev- 
ery sensible man if this is not so. 


So give us a stock law from Chero- 
kee to Currituck. It is bound to 
come sooner or later, and there is no 
better time to have it than now. Tax 
the ‘‘yaller’’ cur out of existence so 
that every man can have nice mutton 
for his Sunday dinner and plenty of 
warm clothes to wear, and then when 
your boy grows up he will love hearth 
and home; he will not be so ready to 
hike out to the West and leave you 
in your old age naked, to your ene- 
mies, with a heavy heart, a victim of 
your own foolishness and unbusiness- 
like methods. S. H. HOBBS. 





Sampson Co., N. C. 


The Farming Situation in Eastern 
North Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: Beginning about 
the middle of June our county had 
rain till the 7th of July, and during 
that time very little work could be 
done on the farms, especially in the 
central part of the county. The 
rainfall was heaviest in the vicinity 
of New Bern. I have been farming 
here thirty-six years, and never knew 
so much cotton abandoned any two 
years before. 

Perhaps that is as it should be, for 
there was quite an increase in acre- 
age in our vicinity, but we hardly be- 
lieve there will be an increased har- 
vest, judging from present prospects. 
Since the water has abated, farmers 
have been pressing their work and 
crops are looking better, but half the 
cotton is yellow from water-sod, and 
too much grass dug out of it. Ina 
few places where it was clean when 
the rains began it is looking well and 
has not suffered so much. The esti- 
mated damage is put by the farmers 
all the way from 30 to 60 per cent, 
and a few flat farmers will, no doubt, 
reach the higher figures. 

Corn in many places is yellow to 
the ear, or where the ear ought to 
be. A few early planted fields are in 
fine roasting ear and doing well. 

Early set sweet potatoes are hope- 
lessly in the grass, and it looks like 
forty or fifty years ago, to see a man 
with a hoe walking backward weed- 
ing out his potatoes. Some of our 
older farmers remember this old way 
of tending potatoes. Now we work 
them very much like cotton or ground 
peas, and a hand now can easily hoe 
an acre in a day any other year than 
this. 

Watermelons are nearest a com- 
plete failure of any crop we tend 
around here, except, perhaps, the 
Irish potato crop which, in some 
places, did not even yield as many 
barrels as were planted, and from 
what we can gather, the crop has not 
averaged fifteen barrels to the acre— 
perhaps not that much. Many of the 
oats were a complete loss after being 
cut and raked, and some even shock- 
ed; they were not moved from the 
field. Grass is doing its best, and it 
will be needed in Craven County next 
year, and we see prospects of peavine 
and crab grass hay in abundance, and 
some would do better, who are trying 
now to clean small grassv cotton to 
sow peas and harrow out the cotton 
stalks. 

Some farmers who increased their 
cotton area and then (still worse) 
engaged their cotton at ten cents a 
pound to some speculator, are look- 
ing sad over the prospects of having 
to buy to meet their engagements. 
Perhaps a kind Providence will yet 
drive the farmers to a better under- 
standing as to uniting in an Associa- 
tion for mutual benefit and protec- 
tion. DD. ha 

Craven Co., N. C. 





He Isn’t Coming Back. 


‘‘A woman rushed into the tele- 
graph office the other day,” says an 
exchange, ‘‘and informed the opera- 
tor that her husband had gone to 
New York to get a banner for the 
Sunday-school, but she had forgotten 
to tell him the inscription and how 
large the banner was to be. She 
then wrote a telegram containing the 
needed information and handed it to 
the operator. It read: ‘‘My Dear 
Frank, Savoy Hotel, New York City: 
Unto us a child is born, eight feet 
long and two feet wide.’ The hus- 
band is still in the city, and it is rum- 
ored he isn’t coming back.—Weekly 
Bulletin. 





He thought of His death not as 
the end of His work but as the cen- 
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Good Natured Tools 


It is not necessary to force Keen Kutter Tools, Keen Kutter bits, 
for example, work quickly and easily in any kind of wood. Lips are 
long, strong and perfectly tempered, adding years to the life of the tool. 

Keen Kutter Tools like hard work. The edged tools never lose their 
temper—handled tools never work loose or fly off—hammered tools 
keep their faces straight. 


tia EEN KUTTER 


include tools of all kinds—Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives : 
. Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters : 
Ice-picksand a full lineof Farm and Garden Tools—Forks, Shovels 5 

Rakes, Hoes, Scythes, Manure-hooks, ; 
Grass-shears, etc. If not % a 
at your dealer’s write us. — 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York, 
U.S.A, 























“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.”’ 

Trade Mark Registered. 








——— 


Om: 


THE BLAHKESLEE GASOLINE ENGINES 
FOR ALL POWER PURPOSES 


2 Write us for Catalog ~~” 
r —“ DO IT NOW 











White Blakeslee Mfg. Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Warranted best Foree Feed 

mecca SPANGLER ‘i wih DRILL 

AND FERTILIZER 

: is superior to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; bas 
ra wars high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame; sows grain or fertilizer 
eS evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 
ted el bee to fill and does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 
i j side gear to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 


5 
Bs; 


we mt _ 4. Hu f 
ri | | ~~ 
vg? "a 


~— . nF ty og Drill, coe ok oS z guaranteed to give 

satisfaction in every respect. r or free catalogue, which 

will tell you more about this great drill. cies 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 508 Queen Street, York, Pa. 








tre-point of it.—Maclaren. 





Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting; 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. — 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Special prices in 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters Not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 
The Republican tariff policy will be 
“stand pat.” 


‘notorious for stingi- 
He left $60,000,000 


Russell Sage, 
ness,” is dead. 
—to his widow. 

The officials of Federated Labor, 
issue a call to organized labor to act 
independent of parties in this cam- 
paign. 

Chief Train Dispatcher J. M. Scott, 
of the L. & N. Railroad, has been 
prosecuted for discharging union 
telegraphers. 

The blame has not been definitely 
pleced for the terrible wreck near 
Hiamlet in which twenty-nine persons 
lost their lives. 

The Russian Lieutenant General 
Stoessel has been sentenced to die for 
surrendering Port Arthur in the Jap- 
anese-Russian War. 


There will be a special term of the 
Rowan County Superior Court on 
August 6th, to try the alleged mur- 
derers of the Lyerlys. 


Premier Stolypin announces that 
strong-handed reforms and_ severe 
measures will be resorted to in order 
to maintain order in Russia. 


The jury in the trial of James 
Hargis and Edward Callahan for the 
murder of J. B. Marvin, in Kentucky, 
returned a verdict of not guilty. 


The Boston City Council is to con- 
sider a resolution to restore to New 
Orleans a Confederate flag taken 
from the city hall by Gen. Butler 
in 1863. 


In the Island of Leyte, Philippines, 
last week, five hundred Pulajanes at- 
tucked seventy American constables 
and soldiers who killed 150 of their 
assailants. 


Already $590,000 has been expend- 
ed by the Jamestown Exposition 
Company, thus entitling it to the Gov- 
ernment appropriations of $259,000 
and $1,325,000. 


The Ware-Kramer Tobacco Com- 
pany has invoked the Government to 
prosecute the Tobacco Trust for 
stifling competition in the sale of 
cigarettes manufactured by the inde- 
pendent companies. 


President Diaz, of Mexico, has 
summoned the Governors of States 
to the City of Mexico to take steps 
to suppress a revolutionary move- 
ment to drive out Americans, Eng- 
lish, French and Germans. 


Winston Churchill, the novelist, 
has made a vigorous onset in opening 
his campaign in New Hampshire. The 
issue, as he reiterates, is whether 
the Boston and Maine Railroad or 
people shall govern the State. 


Editor William Whitton, Jr., of the 
Charlotte ‘‘American Cotton Manu- 
facturer,” and W. A. G. Clark, of 
Jonesboro, N. C., have been appoint- 
ed by the Government to go abroad 
to investigate the cotton markets. 


District Attorney Jerome, of New 
York, recently addressed the Lower 
House of the Georgia Legislature. 
At the conclusion of his address the 
legislators adopted a resolutions en- 
dorsing “Jerome and Folk’’ for the 
Democratic candidates for President 
and Vice President in 1908. 


Recently a majority of the mem- 
bership of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church decided to unite that 
Church with the Northern Presby- 
terian Church. A minority of the 
Cumberlanders ‘object to the union 
and at different points the courts are 
being appealed to to prevent. the 
transfer of church property. 








Affairs. 


Friday H. L. Godwin, of Harnett 
County, was nominated for Congress 
by the Sixth District Democratic Con- 
vention on the _ thirty-fifth ballot. 
There were four candidates—@G. B. 
Patterson, of Robeson (the present 
Congressman); former State Senator 
Joseph A. Brown, of Columbus; H. 
l.. Cook, of Cumberland, and H, L. 
rodwin, of Harnett. 


Because twelve Germans were in- 
troduced as workmen into the River- 
side Cotton Mills, at Danville, Va., 
last week, sixty of the operators 
walked out. After two days the Ger- 
manus found things so unpleasant that 
they decided to leave town, where- 
upon the strikers returned to their 
work. The reason they give for their 
action is that they were afraid this 
was the beginning of an attempt to 
supplant American labor by foreign 
lubor.—Ex. 


Ju the presence of a distinguished 
inilitary assemblage, Major Alfred 
Dreyfus, wearing the full uniform of 
his rank, last week received the cross 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
The ceremony which occurred in the 
eourt yard of the military school was 
rendered doubly impressive by being 
held on the very spot where, in dis- 
grace, the buttons and gold lace were 
stripped of his uniform and_ his 
sword broken twelve years ago. 





Breeder's Directery. 
FOR SALE! 


B. P Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons. Fine young stock after July. Good as 
the best, better than the rest. P. H. POoIN- 
DEXTER, Vonnaha, N. C. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 
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FOR SALE 
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Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 








3erkshire Pigs, Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 


Eggs for hatching 


from all the popular 





strains of Chickens. 
Pekin Ducks ana 
Bronze Turkeys and 


White Holland Turkeys, 








aS 





== ADDRESS — 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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Le ERE BO ret Re me OO i LET 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 

Not the cheapest, but the ‘MOST 
RELIABLE.” 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. _ 


10 Choice Pigs for sa'e from Bertha, No. 
90965. Prices €5.00. First check gets first 


JNO. P. ALLISON, 
Cedar Grove (Route 1), N. C. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Khode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 
Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 
of fowls excel them as layers and general 


choice. 





utility. Circular free. wha POUL tae 


ens $3.00. WEST DU 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 








Farm 
4 ve 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


Sunny Home 





A. L. FRENCH, PRop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and S‘ation, Fitzgerald, N C. 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

CFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 

Have the only flock of the Sou'b, 
Mention this paper when writing 


J. cS. FOW KE, 
BALDOCK, BAPNWEIL CO.,, 8. ©. 


R KRK SHIRE SWINE, !m ported Straing. 





PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER &«& CO, 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sowe are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,600 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from #40 


to . 
ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM, 
Sam't B. Woons, Charlottesvilla. Va. 
Propristor 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


) Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
- ee Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
pero, Scotch Collie Dogs 

Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 


Brown Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
Mounr HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 

TP. BRASWELL, 


North Carolina. 








Battleboro, - - - 





Sheapehive Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G. MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN, 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I bave a fine lotof Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 








OAKWOOD FARM. 


Je sey Cattle 


AND 
Berkshire Hogs. 














Bilimore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Bilimore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves wil) make specia! 
prices on bu!!] calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfact‘on. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, WN. C. 











Why Depend on Packing- 
WHY house Products, Especially if 
you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam- 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 


‘application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ... . 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro. N.C 




















FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars = and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 











White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











Home of the Champions 


% 
al 





Stupvner and Perfect Challenger are al the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Tvirty- 
five sp ing pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hesr from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. tonesty is 1) 
policy (. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. |. 








——— 


VALLE VIEW FARM 


Ww. £. SHIPLEY, Prop, 
VALLE CRUCIS, N. ©: 


HEREFORDS, as good as they st" 
YOUNG COWs, with Calves by side, 4! 
safe in calf again, and BULJLS, good eno'=' 
to head apy herd. tart 
; SHROPSHIRES, bred for Wool and *!"' 
on. 








L. G. JONES, 


Tobaccoville, - - - NorthCarolina 


Satis action guaranteed. Correspopder 
invitea. 
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A Steam Tramper 


Ginners find it difficult to hire men 
to tramp cotton in the press box. It 
is a dirty and disagreeable job and 
commands high wages. In modern 
gin systems using two or more gins 
and a double box press, the tramp- 
ing is done by a steam tramper at a 
great saving of labor expense, but it 
is not practicable for every ginner to 
own one of these systems or to throw 
out his old press and buy the double 
box type. Recognizing this condition, 
about seven years ago, we adapted 
the steam tramper to the single box 
press. It can be easily attached to 
our presses and works admirably, 
and we know of no better investment 
under the conditions that 
prevail. There is an average of about 


usually 


one hundred days ginning in a sea- 
son. ‘‘The nigger in the cotton box’”’ 
tramper has to be paid about seven- 
ty-five cents per day, or $75.00 for 
the season. The first cost of the 
steam tramper is very little more 
than that, and the same hand that 
carries cotton from the condenser can 
operate it, so that by the end of the 
first season the tramper will practi- 
cally have paid for itself. But this 
is not all: The tramping can be done 
by steam in less than half the time, 
thus virtually doubling the capacity 
of the press. 

Isn’t it a pretty good investment 
which will pay for itself in one sea- 
son and double the capacity of one 
of your machines? Write 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
—Manufacturers of— 

Single and Double Box, Self-Tramp- 
ing Presses, Engines, Complete 


Ginning Outfits, Saw Mills etc. 





Educational Directory 








Rhodes Military Institute. 


A first-class Military School prepares for 
College or Business lite, under best moral in- 
fluences, at rea-onable expense. Healthy, 
elevated location, good water. Large steam- 
heated building, excelieut Literary and 
Religious societies. Strong Anti-Cigarette 
League. Commercial branches taught prac- 
tically by office system. FALL TERM BE- 
GINS SEPTEMBER 4, 1906. Catalogues sent 
on application. 

W. H. RHODES, Supt., Kinston, N. C, 








ad Lad 











CONSERVATORY 


of MUSIC for Women 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














ny 


Experienced teachers from leading 
European and American Univer- 
sities and Conservatories. 

College plant, $250,000; Park 
Campus 20acres. New, fire-proof 
buildings. A. B., and Elective 
Degree Courses. Schools of Music, 
Art, Expression. Climate,- health 
and thoroughness unsurpassed. 

Un-denominational. Cost, $285 
to $400 per year. OpensSept. 18th. 


Catalogue on application 





CHAS. B. KING, PRESIDENT 











i NORTH CAROLINA 
Military 
Academy 


FOR BOYS AND YOUTH. 


Body trained with the mind. Best m.litary 
drill, honest teaching, honorable teachers, 
ample equipment. Band instruction free. 
Lessons in swimming. All helpful college 
sports. Prepares for the work of life, and 
graduates with honor. A home for the de- 
velopment of boys. $225 per year. Write for 
catalog. 


COL. WILBUR JONES, Supt., 
Red Springs, N. C. 








Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, .NORTH CAROLINA. 


re’ 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanicad College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
5e to 12'%e per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalozue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 














S TRINITY GOLLEGE. § 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
mentsof science. Gymnasium fur- 
nished with best apparatus. Ex- 
penses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 




















/ 


OA LA rb ls 
ISD SSAA, 


Young Men wishing to Study 
Law should investigate the 
superior advantages offered 
by the Department of Law in 
Trinity College. : i: : : : 


For catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 














S D. W. NEwsoom, egistrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and specia) 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 
Scvools. Address King’s Business Coilege, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charsotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
Ship, etc., by mail.) 


University of South Carolina 


Session 1906-1907 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEP. 26TH. 


Five courses leading to B. A. degree, four 
to B.S. degree, one to L. I. degree, and one 
to L. L. B. degree. Certificates given for work 
completed in any one of the departments. 

EXPENSES: —Tuition fee, $40.00; term fees, 
$18.00; room fee, $8.00. One-half of each must 
be paid at the beginning of each term. Tui- 
tion fee may be remitted upon presentation 
of certificate of inability to pay the same. 


BENJASIIN SLOAN, President, 
Columbia, S.C. 








THE NORTH CAROLINA 
College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Ag- 
riculture, Kngineering, Indus 
trial Chemistry, and the Tex- 
tile Art. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 


WEST RALE:iGH, - NORTH CAROLINA. 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 











more than a half-century as the leading school of North Carolina in pre- 
paring boys for higher education. The class of 1906 of our University 
started with 146 students, and one-third of these, who graduated, were 
‘“iTorner Boys.’’ In addition to this, we have now at Annapolis and West 
point more than four times as many cadets as are from any other school 
of the State. We also have representatives at Davidson College, Trin- 
ity, Wake Forest, V. M. I., University cf Virginia, S. C. M. A., Yale, ete. 
More that one-third of our enrollment for the past year will enter col- 
lege this fall. Our numbers are limited to 100 boys, and we want these 
to be of high aims, backed with energy. 
J. C. HORNER. 
Principal Horner Miliary School, Oxford, N. C. 


Claremont College, 
HICKORY, N. C., 


A high-grade school for young women and girls. Chartered by the State with power to 
confer degrees. Brick building, with water on every floor, and lighted by electricity. Lit- 
erary, Normal and Business Departments; also Art, Music and Elocution. Four scholar- 
ships given to worthy students. Able Faculty. For catalogue apply to 


D. W. READ, President, Hickory, N. C. 











7 sated 


Chowan Baptist Female Institute. 


Session of 1906-1907 opens September 12, 1906. Ia addition to the stately old build- 
ing, we havea large new four-story brick bui ding, with new Chapel, new dining- 
room, society halls, and dormitory rooms to accommodate increasing numbers of 
p pils. Eniarged and improved Science Course. Newly-f*rnished Chev‘ ical and 
tio ogical Laboratory, and improved facilities generally. The last two sessions ths 
most prosperous in tne history of the school Board and Literary tuition in College 
Course for scho:as.ic year, $128 00 tor catalogue and fullinformation address 

JNO C. SCARBO?2OUGH, Murf-<«esborea, ™. C. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Do not decide where you will go to school 
next year until you have written to :::: 


E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., 


Cary High School. 


It is as good as the best! Former pupis in College last year proved by their grades 
the thoroughness of our work. Expenses for board and tuition very low. Fall Term 
opens August 21, 1906. 
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MODERSTE. ror BEAUT FUL CATALOGUE &C ADDRESS 


JA MM HOLT. OAK RIDGE.NC 


The Horner Military School sustains the reputation it has held for 





[72222999222299992999999329929229999299990999999923,, 
CHNTRAL: ACADEMY 


: A High Grade Preparatory School With Industrial 


N 


Equipment 


Boys and young mien prepared for college in the most 
thorough manner. {Course embraces Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, History and English. $121 pays tuition, 
board, room, light, heat, and library fee for the scholastic 
year. An opportunity will be given to a number of young 
; men to work their way through school. : 






If you are interested write 


RAYMOND BROWNING, Principal, 
a . LITTLETON, N. C. 
Ne cececccecececececceccecceecceceecececcecccececee 














Franklin Female Seminary, 


Franklin, Virginia. 











Superior instruction offered in Literature, Science, Music and Art, by 
specialists, 

Electric Lights in all rooms; artesian water from well on grounds; 
hot anu cold baths; steam heat with radiator in every room; sewerage 
system to be installed during the fall. 

Last session most satisfactory in the history of the institution. 

Charges moderate. 

Next session begins on Wednesday, September 12th. 

For Catalogue or other information, address 


. 





; JNO. B. BREWER. 
SE eT OS SR 
Ihe Advertisers in ihe Progressive Farmer 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and willdo asthey promise. When writing 


for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially wuoen you write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, § I a@w.your ad. in THE PROGKESSIVE FARMER.” 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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To get asmang birds “Ss 
as the «-other fellow” 


shoot the shells he 

shoots—U. M. C. 
Arrow or Nitro Club 

shells are of honest ma- 


terial, carefully inspect- 
ed and thoroughly 
tested. That's why. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
U.M.C. cartridges are guaran- 
teed, also standard arms when SEGA 
U.M.C. cartridges are used as Ome ya 
specified on labels. hae 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, N.Y. 


SARS 
° 



















Superior to all 
other drills. 
Even distribu. 
tion of lumpy, 
damp or 
fertilizers. In- 
creases cro 
profits. Hig 
wheels, broad 
tires, low steel 
frame. Fuily 
warranted. 


rt 
Wess 
‘a 


{) j Write for free 
catalogue. 
SPANGLER MFG. CO., 806 Queen Street, York, Pa 


RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, aan cong durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. ll circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 

‘ prices. 








The Power of 


A Business Education. 


To the industrious young man we 
would say—train yourself along 
practical Business lines. Equi 
ourself with a modern Commercia 
ducation. It means the opening 
of every avenue of success to you. 
During the past 17 years this ecol- 
lege has educated more than 12,000 
young people for the commercial 
field. tus send you our catalogue 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIBMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLumBEus, Ga. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 
COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE, 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 




















Do You Wish to Sell : 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
a ge ag and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer, 
Write for Rates To-day. 


NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY ALLI- 
ANCE MEETINGS. 


I.—Johnston. 


The Johnston County Farmers’ Al- 
liance met in the Academy building, 
in Smithfield, on Saturday, July 14th. 
President W. R. Creach called the 
meeting to order, opened in the usual 
form and proceeded to transact -busi- 
ness. The writer was more than 
pleased to see so many present; near- 
ly every sub was represented by dele- 
gates, and also a good number of 
visiting brethren. We had a meeting 
of great interest. Questions of im- 
portance came up and were discussed 
freely. Every member seemed full 
of enthusiasm for the Alliance cause. 
The election of officers was taken 
up and handled with great care. We 
chose our worthy brother, R. H. 
Biggs to fill the first place and W. R. 
Creach to fill the second place. The 
old Secretary was re-elected unani- 
mously. 

We hope to make the coming 
year one of the best in the history 
of the Alliance and we want the co- 
operation of all good farmers. The 
Johnston County Alliance will meet 
again in Smithfield Saturday after 
the second Sunday in October, 1906. 

H. C. WILLIAMS. 
County Secretary. 


11.—Cumberland. 


Cumberland County Farmers’ Alli- 
ance met with Flea Hill Sub on July 
19th. We had a_ very interesting 
meeting. Brother Carlyle was pres- 
ent and delivered an address to a 
large audience. yreat interest is 
taken in Alliance work in that vicin- 
ity. 

We will hold our next meeting 
with Godwin Sub, on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 18th. 

Prospect is for good revival in Al- 
liance in Cumberland County this 
year. We trust the ladies will take 
more interest in the Alliance work. 

D. D. BAIN, Secreiary. 


1E.—Franklin. 


Messrs. Editors: The Franklin 
County Farmer’s Alliance held a very 
pleasant and enthusiastic meeting 
with Ingeside Sub, Thursday, July 
12th. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, E. N. Williams; Vice 
President, Rev. C. C. Williams; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, W. H. Stal- 
lings; Chaplain, R. S. Foster; Lec- 
turer, H. D. Egerton; Stewards, A. 
T. Wilson and O. T. Woodlief; Door- 
keepers, P. V. Duke and C. T. Perry; 
Executice Committee, H. A. Hines, 
H. A. Faulkner and A. B. Wester. 

After a splendid dinner, the breth- 
ren with the visitors present re-as® 
sembled in the beautiful school build- 
ing and the officers were publicly 
installed by the installing officer, Rev. 
C. C. Williams. Then Brother 
Egerton happily entertained all pres- 
ent, with a good lecture. 

Rev. C. C. Williams was elected 
delegate to State Alliance. After a 
general discussion from the brother- 
hood, the Alliance adjourned to meet 
with New Port Sub on the second 
Thursday in October. 

W. H. STALLINGS, Sece’y. 


LV.—Alamance. 


The Alamance County Farmers’ 
Alliance met with the Concord Sub 
on the 12th day of July. The Con- 
cord brethren had prepared seats and 
a speakers’ stand in a nice shady 
grove near Concord church, and the 
ladies had prepared dinner, and not- 
withstanding threshing machines 
were running in mary parts of the 
county—getting out the best crop of 
wheat we have had for years—there 


their families gathered there to en- 
joy the day. 

About 11 o’clock the Rev. Jere- 
miah W. Holt, who, by the way, is 
a staunch Allianceman, was intro- 
duced by this scribe, and for more 
than one hour he held the close at- 
tention of that crowd. Words would 
fail to do Brother Holt justice, but 
to cover all the praise on him we will 
simply-say, it was a good speech and 
one that will do good. 

After Mr. Holt’s speech came din- 
ner, served by the ladies on the 
grounds to the satisfaction of all. 
After dinner the County Alliance 
met in Concord school house and 
transacted the regular business, and 
elected delegates to the State Alli- 
ance and officers for the coming year; 
and then back to the *grove where 
the State Lecturer was brought out 
and talked for about twenty minutes, 
and then Brother Holt came in again 
with his strong logic. 

Then it was stated to the crowd 
that there was a move on foot by the 
railroad authorities to increase the 
minimum carload of guano from ten 
to fifteen tons. Many of the farmers 
in and out of the Alliance took a 
part in the discussion, and finally 
voted by a rising vote that such a 
change would work a hardship on 
the farmers. And this really is in- 
tended as a petition from the Ala- 
mance farmers to the Railroad Com- 
mission asking them not to make this 
change. 

The meeting closed about four 
o’clock, and I do believe that all 
went home feeling like Peter of old— 
that ‘‘it was good to be there.” 

H. M. CATES. 





V.—Wayne. 


The quarterly meeting of Wayne 
County Alliance was held with cotton 
Blossom Sub, on July 12th, and we 
are sure we have not seen so much 
interest manifested for many years in 
our county’ organization. While 
some of the old ‘‘stand-bys’’ were 
sick and could not be present—amo 
—among them being Bros. H. T. 
Jones, H. T, Davis, and others,—they 
were not forgotten in the minds and 
hearts of the brethren. 

As Wayne county has offered a 
prize of $10 for the first best acre 
of corn grown, $7.50 for the second 
best, and $5.00 for the third best, a 
committee, composed of John S&S. 
Davis, Alex. Casey, and N. A. Howell 
were appointed to pass upon the con- 
test which is to be awarded in Oc- 
tober. Each contestant is required 
to give his modes and methods of 
cultivation and manuring to _ the 
members. 

Bro. H. D. Ham was elected Presi- 
dent; Elijah Edwards, Vice Presi- 
dent; E. T. Crawford, Secretary; D. 
O. Farrior, Chairman Executive 
Committee. It elected two delegates 
to the State Alliance—Bros. J. M. 
Mitchell and J. M. Wood. 

It also expressed its never-failing 
sentiments in favor of better educa- 
tion and uplifting and upbuilding of 
the farmers of Wayne County. The 
time was enthusiastically taken up 
in the interest of the betterment of 
mankind. We do not know how to 
describe the dinner only to say, extra 
plenty barbecue to eat and plenty 
left, besides other things we could 
not enumerate. After a very profita- 
ble meeting we adjourned to meet 
with Home Sub in October. 

J. M. MITCHELL, Sec’y. 








WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICiIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 
cum mission to reliable men who wish to so: 
lisit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








was a goodly ae 0 farmers and 


Raleigh, N.C, 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


ne 48 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other a tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 

Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 

As @ m for Rheum: 
8 eee rremet hte, it is te 
avery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satistaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 
ts use. (@-Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 4 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria order. 
Manufacturers! |30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mill Operators||right. We strive to excel and please. : 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL sear 
wm SOX 34 OD ATLANTA, GA. ous 











If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN. N. C. 
They pay higbest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 

















ALONG 


The Southern Railway. 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 





The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost 
should buy a farm in the vicinity of 
some busy manufacturing centre of 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


A FABLE FROM AESOP. 








XV.—The Wind and the Sun. 


- <A dispute once arose between the 
North Wind and Sun as to which 
was the stronger of the two. Seeing 
a traveler on his way, they agreed to 
try which could the sooner get his 
cloak off him. The North Wind be- 
gan, and sent a furious blast, which, 
at the onset, nearly tore the cloak 
from its fastenings; but the traveler, 
seizing the garment with a firm grip, 
held it round his body so tightly, that 
Boreas spent his remaining force in 
vain. The Sun, dispelling the clouds 
that had gathered, then darted his 
most sultry beams on the traveler’s 
head. Growing faint with the heat, 
the man flung off his cloak, and ran 
for protection to the nearest shade. 





AN OLD BARRED OWL.* 


The Story of a Night Prowler Prot. 
Pearson Used to Know. 


No one knew exactly how old he 
was, but there was an idea prevalent 
in the neighborhood that ‘the big 
swamp owl’ which lived in the woods 
down along the bottom land had been 
enjoying the pleasures of life for 
fully ten years. He _ bore a bad 
reputation and was regarded as both 
a thief and a murderer. Of course 
there were other owls about and 
there was no absolute proof that this 
particular bird was responsible for 
all the crimes which were placed to 
his account. 

The people of the surrounding 
country, however, were possessed of 
the strong conviction that this old 
fellow deliberately planned and car- 
ried out his raids on their poultry 
yards whenever such an enterprise 
seemed good to him, and that he 
alone of all the owls was guilty of 
such deeds. Whenever the midnight 
air was rent by the agonized cry of 
a fowl from the direction of the hen- 
house, the infuriated farmer would 
spring from his bed and rush out, 
gun in hand, vowing the most dread- 
ful vengeance on ‘‘that old swamp 
owl.”’ 

There was no chicken, guinea or 
turkey in the whole region that lost 
its life by night, or failed to return 
after a day spent afield, that its dis- 
appearance was not regarded as due 
to this bird’s inroads. Consequently 
he was hated and dreaded by all the 
chicken raisers of the region, and 
angry farmers on more than one oc- 
casion, at the solicitations of their 
wives, made expeditions into the bot- 
tom land woods to hunt out and kill 
this great source of annoyance. Such 
efforts were always futile, althoug 
charges of lead were often shot into 
the opening of the large cavity in the 
big hickory where he was supposed 
to pass the day. 

The view of the matter from the 
owl’s standpoint was a little differ- 
ent. True, he visited a hen-roost 
once in a great while and took a half- 
grown chicken, as did also his mate. 
The great horned owl which lived 
over in the big pine woods and 
sometimes on rainy days’ ealled 
‘“‘who-o, who-o, who-o” across the 
fields to them was likewise not free 
from guilt. He, too, would make an 
occasional night attack on some 
sleeping hen and carry her off to his 
little owlets in their rude nest which 
had been used and abandoned by a 
hawk the year before. Minks, foxes, 


‘coons, opossums and_ skunks also 


knew the flavor of the flesh of the 
barn-yard fowl. Why, then, unless 
one of these intruders was actually 
caught in the act, should he always 





*From ‘Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson. Published by B. F. John- 
son & Co. Reprinted in The Progressive 
Farmer by special permission. 





be given the credit for the outrages 
committed on the barnyard? 

Among the enemies with which the 
farmer has to contend are the rab- 
bits. They get into his garden and 
eat the vegetables, and gnaw the 
young fruit trees to a dangerous de- 
gree. The barred owls doubtless had 
no conscious desire to render a ser- 
vice to the owner of the fields over 
which they hunted, but they did it 
nevertheless by the number of cot- 
ton-tails which they annually de- 
stroyed. It was not safe for a rabbit 
to expose itself in the locality inhab- 
ited by the owls. Many a luckless 
one venturing out of cover into the 
fields never returned, save as borne 
aloft through the air by his arch ene- 
my; for, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, there would bear down upon 
him, silently as a shadow, the big 
gray bird. Fearful pains would seize 
his body as the talons closed upon 
him; he would eatch the fierce glare 
of two great brown” eyes; there 
would be a brief struggle, and all 
would be over. 

The crawfish which had their holes 
in the damp:‘ground along the creek 
came out much at night and ran 
about, but many of them never came 
back, for they went to feed the same 
hungry mouths which ate the rabbits. 
Seores of frogs on the creek banks 
also lost their lives by the same ter- 
rible enemy. A _ favorite article of 
food with him was the flesh of the 
meadow mice. These creatures he 
captured in great numbers about the 
farm. Grasshopper steak was also 
a popular diet with him. 

Up in the peach orchard a little 
screech owl had her nest {f,the cavity 
of an old fruit tree each spring for 
two or three years. She and her 
mate would sometimes go to the 
barn at night and even perch in the 
trees about the yard and call to each 
other in their strange, shivering 
tones, which caused the young women 
in the house to wish that all owls 
were dead. One autumn they were 
particularly noisy, for they had 
brought their children from the orch- 
ard and seemed to be giving them 
lessons in owl music. Perhaps the 
big fellow from the bottom land, 
while roving about the fields, heard 
them. Be that as it may, one morn- 
ing the feathers of a little screecher 
Were found scattered about the lawn, 
and from the bark of «a large limb 
over the limestone walk some of them 
still fluttered. 


The old swamp owl hunted and 
killed at will about the fields and 
through the pine woods, but always 
after the shadows of night had gath- 
ered; so the eyes were few that saw 
him come and go, and no ear ever 
heard the passing of his silent wings. 
However, it will not do to suppose 
for a moment that the farmers were 
the only ones who gave the owl a bad 
name. All the small birds and ani- 
mals knew him, although in most 
part only by the sound of his voice, 
and they feared him as they feared 
death. 

In a thick growth of young pine 
trees at the far edge of the peanut 
field the crows collected one autumn 
to roost. Evening after evening they 
came to the grove in a long silent 
stream from their feeding pastures 
off to the southeast. Before going 
to roost they would circle about the 
place for a time in a noisy throng, 
their black forms crossing and re- 
crossing each other’s trails. Not un- 
til the twilight began to thicken 
would they settle for sleep. One clear 
starlight night, while returning across 
the fields from a long day’s tramp, 
my course led me near the roosting 
place of the crows. When just oppo- 
site the grove I heard a flapping in 
one of the pines, accompanied by 
two or three startled, strangled 
“caws.’’ Something had_ seized a 
crow on its perch and was coming 


with it straight toward me. Not 
twenty feet overhead passed the big 
barred owl with a struggling crow in 
his claws. It required great effort to 
carry his resisting booty and once he 
came near lighting; but he soon van- 
ished in the gloom, going in the di- 
rection of the swamp. 


(Concluded next week.) 





The under side of faith is self-ab- 
negation, the upper side is confi- 
dence in Christ.—Maclaren. 








Truth is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. The sun in the 
heavens does not alter his relation to 
our world, but a field beneath it may 
be either a garden or a wilderness 
according to man’s relation to it. 
This is also man’s relation to the 
truth.—Cortland Myers. 





A Remedy for Rlngworm. 


‘Send me a box of Tetterine. It’s the only 
thing that makes any impression on a stub- 
born Ringworm. Mrs. Katie Oldham, Mon- 
talba, Anderson County, Texas.” Cures all 
forms of skin diseases. Get from your drug- 
gist or send 50c. for a box to J.T. SHUPTRINE, 
Mfg., Savannah, Ga. 














INSURE IN THE 





SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST 6O., 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


BECAUSE (1) It has the policy adapted to your needs. 

BECAUSE (2) It is the safest—its surp us to policy-holders is greater than that of any 
other Southe n Life Insurance ‘‘ompany (not industrial) and more than double that of 
any other North Carolina Life Insurance Company—it makes a larger reserve deposit 
vn its pelicies with the State of North Carolina than any other company—it has for its 
consulting actuary the leading insurance expert in America—it has good management 
as its success shows, and good management is the best asset any business can have 

BECAUSE (3) You will get better results in the way of dividends—its business is con- 
ducted with unprecedented economy, as shown by the iprofits on its initial operat ons— 
at the end of three years with insurance onthe lives of more than sixteen hundred 
policy-holders it has not had a single death loss from natural causes, such has been its 
care of selection—it bas better facilities of investment than any other company. 

BECAUSE (4) You keep your money at home to help build up your own section. So 
far as is practicable the Southern Life and Trust Company invests in each l-cality an 
amouat of money equivalent to the net premiums received from that locality. 


Get the Best. 


It is Always the Cheapest. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager 
THOS. R. LITTLE, Medical Director. 

D. P. FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 

A. M. SCALES, General Counsel. 











Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed _ Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 
wool to the Mills. Write for terms, sam- 


Double and 


ples and catalogue. 


———LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS-—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
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¢p® GRESSIVE 
ARMER. 


PUBLISHED.WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


( Organized 1903.) 











OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 

Single Subscription, 1 year, - - - $1.00 

Single Subscription,6 months, -— - -55 

Single Subscription,3 months, - - -30 








THE MARKETS. 


Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, July a 1906 











Prices to-day — WM@11% 
Prices this date last = agate g@105, 





Cottonseed. 22%, 


Baltimore Provisions. 
z BALTIMORE, MD., July 80, 1906. 











ic ee om ING nnnneil $4 00 @§4 40 
ring patents____...... 435 @470 
Wheat Jo] eee ae” ae | 
Corn—Southern white__........ 58 @ 60 
Oats—No. 2, mixed -.-.-........ 4] 
Rye—No 2 68 
Butter—Fancy imitation ..... 17 @ 18 
Butter—Fancy creamery..._™.. 21 @ 22 
Butter—Store packed -......... 13 @ l4 
a ge—Fresh _-.. 17% 
eese___. 11@12 
eager Shes granulated_._..... 4 80 
Sugar—Cvuarse granulated___.. 4 8u 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined for Progressive 
Farmer Readers. 


Norfolk, Va., July 30, 1906. 

Egg market declines half a cent— 
16%c. per dozen for fresh eggs. 

Receipts largely increased last 
week, coming chiefly from Tennessee 
and Western Virginia. 

Poultry.—Prices continue to go 
lower. Small spring chickens and 
small hens are selling very slow, and 
are not wanted. Large springs and 
fat old hens sell better and prices 
are 2s follows: Old hens, large and 
fat 42%c.@50c. each; medium and 
fat, 40c.; small, 30c.@35c. Spring 
chickens, large and fat, 30c.@35c.; 
medium, 25c.@27 %c.; small, 15¢c.@ 
20c. Ducks (spring and old), 25c. 
@ 35c. each. 

Potatoes.—Sweet and Irish pota- 
toes are in demand and sell on ar- 
rival at the following quotations: 

Irist potatoes, fancy, No. 1, $1.75 
@ $2.00; choice, No. 1,$1.50@$1.75; 
common and mixed $1.00@ $1.25. 


Sweet potatoes: Yellows, fancy, 
$3.50; choice, $3.00; common, 
$2.50. Haymans—fancy, $3.50@4; 


choice, $3.00 @$3.50; common, $2.50 
@ $3.00. Reds—fancy, $3.00; choice, 
$2.75; common, $2.00. 
Melons.—The docks of Norfolk are 
crowded with small boats loaded 
with melons and cantaloupes from 
Eastern Carolina and Virginia and 
prices go lower. The South Carolina 
and Georgia melons continue to ar- 
rive in cars and are rejected by the 
commission men and sold for freight 
charges. This helps to keep prices 
down. Saturday’s market on mel- 
ons: Fancy, 10c.@12c. each; choice, 
5c.@7c.; poor and small,, 3c.@ 4c. 
each. Counts, 2c. to 5c. each. 
Fruit.—Norfolk has been heavy 
with fruit all week and prices have 
held up well. On Thursday and 
Friday the market broke on peaches, 
but the stock was auctioned off and 
market cleaned up. Good prices will 





-be gotten again after next week. 


Peaches, per crate: Fancy, $1.25 @ 
$1.50; choice, 75c.@$1.00; common, 
50c.@75c. Grapes, per crate: fancy, 
$1.50; choice $1.25; poor, 75c. $1.00. 
Pears, per. barrel, $3.00@$4.00. 
Plums, per crate, $1.00 @ $1.25. 

SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams— 
Fancy, per pound -..-..--.-_____- 21@22 
Choice, per sco es Soe pisces 188/20 
Common, - * 16@17 
Shoulders an es— 
Fan-*y, per gonad See ee eee 12 
Choice, per pound __.... 12@12% 
Common, per pound._____.___.__ 16@12 
Jowls, per Se dthittinioténnnas« a 


i Typha eect REIS See Gee 
ne “YES PRD esas aR Sa a ae 





Farmers’ Exchange 




















PROGRESSIVE 
PEANUTS. 

Market dull. 
OD PES eee: ae) 
a, | een 234@ 
Prime ethidih lichiceeitecaleiein 24@ — 
Machine picked _--.------------ 2 @ 24 
Bunch -__- ‘ateie .--. 8%@ 3% 
OE (. \ | ee [ants 12@ 
RRA IPT $1.00 $1.10 

HIDES. 

a active. a a 

ry flint, per pound--__._-.__-- @ 
Dry salt hides. per pound. ___. 18 @ ————- 
Dry, damaged hides, per lb-_-. 7 @ 
Green salted, per pound---_--._-- 14%@—— 
Green hides - 2 10 @ 

UO oo ae 8 @ 1.00 


Dry calf, per pound ----_.------ 18 @ —— 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 

S. W. Va. steers, per pourd.._.. 3 @ 4 
S.W Va. heifers,  . 
S. W. Va. cows, per Ib ---------- D : 
N.C. and Va. steers, per lb.--. 24%@ 84 











N. C. and Va. cows, per Ib..---. 244@ —-— 
Medium and thin cattle, perlb 2 @ 24% 
MILk calves, medium, per lb. -- 4@, 5 
Milk ralves, fancy, per lb...... 5@ 644 
Yearlings, per Ib _-......-....... 24@ 3% 
Lambs 4 @ 6 
Sheep, per lb iim & © 3% 
Goats (not wanted) ------..--.... @ 


WOOL, ETC. 
Wool, free of burrs, per lb---. 27 @ 









































Wool burry ann ie | 18 
Wool slightly a | 
Washed wool, per lb-.....-----. 30 @ 
Tallow, per pound EE: 448 
Bees wax sie 2 @ 29 
GRAIN, HAY, ETC 

TO icccciniiwcnnsinnnncnme 67 @ —— 
DI iii teria edmaiamniematnninne 6 @ 66 
Cracked corn, per bushel-....-- 65 @ 66 
Hay—Ohio, Michigan and Indi- 

ana No. 1 Timothy in ton 

lots from store -_-_.-..--$18 00 @ 
Choice light mixed hay -.---- $17.00 @ —-— 
COS Oe ere 14.00 @ 
Heavy mixed__.......... ----... 16.00 @ 16.50 
Rye straw, sbort t, small lots, 12.00 @ 
Oat straw in car lots wit ae astacees 10.00 @ 
Bran, per ton, from store -... 21.00 @ 22.50 
Middiings, erton, from store 24.00 @ 
Cotton seed meal, per ton... 3000 @ 
Oats, white, per bushel, from 

store 46 @ 
Oats, No. 2 mixed “ 43 @ 45 

STAVES. 


Market is strong with good demand. All 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pcs. 


Prime Culls. 
Red oak hhd. staves-_-__------- $55.00 @ $42.00 
W. O. hhd. staves, light ...._- 95.00 @ 65.00 
W O. hhd. staves, heavy... 115.00 @ 80.00 
W. O. hhd. neading, light---- 90.00 @ 55 00 
W.O. 2 pe staves, light ._.... 130.00 @ 10000 
W .O. e staves, heavy ---- 150.00 @ 110.00 
Ww. oO. Be Staves light_-.--.. 60.00 @ 35.00 
W. O. octave staves, light.... 5000@ %00 


SHINGLES. 
Per 1 000—Car Load Lots. 
Shingles, cypress, size 6x20. 
No demand. 


Market slow. 














WO. 2, Meats, SPU... 2.2... $8.50 @ $9.00 
OE EEE 5 60 @ 7.00 
No. 1, heart, sawed-_-.---_----- 8.50 @ 9.00 
RAILROAD TIES. 
First-class white oak ties, f.o. b 
Norfolk ---_-- aes 55 @—— 
Ce Ee | ee ae 40 @ 
FE NG atantercennninnneninnnnn 35 @ 
BOARDS, 
Lumber market very dull. 
No, 1 4—4 boards, per 1 000 feet $22. 00 
No. 2 4—4 boards, on 20.00 
No. 3 4-4 boards, se es © 13.00 
Edge box boards, ‘ <8 1250 
8-inch board, dg ee ABO 
10-inch board, _ “ 15.00 @ 16.00 
5—4@6—4_ heart No. 1-.----.$30.00 
NO 2.2... 26.00 
of Oy 20.00 
COTTON—Tone steady 
omar | 11116 
Low Middling--_..-----......_- 105%, . 


Danville Tobacco Market. 


Danville, Va., July 29, 1906. 


The sales have been very small 
again this week, with only occasional 
lots of desirable sound tobacco. The 
old crop is about as completely out 
of farmers’ hands as it ever was in 
the history of the market, and we 
enter the new crop with as little 
available old to draw from as we 
ever saw. 

In the new belt districts, new is 
selling quite freely, but the better 


grades have hardly yet begun to 
cometo market. 
Some little trading is going on 


each day in hogshead tobaceos, and 
already the small desirable stocks of 
leaf are being materidlly reduced. 
Our impression is that there is less 
tobacco of a desirable character in 
the hands of a desirable character 
in the hands of the dealers than has 
been before in years. 
Very truly yours, 


DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


h 
Two cents a word for each insertion, eac 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


ANT A GOOD FARM?—Not many peo- 
vhs hak to sella good farm, but I have a 
few good ones near Hickory, which are now 
offered for sale for first time. Write me at 
once. JOHN E. HAITHCOCK, Real Estate 


Agent, Wickory, N.C. 


¢ T WANTED.—Two-horse crop; 
aun ed: team and implements found; 
none need ‘apply without sufficient help to 
work the —* properly. J. APPLEBY, Cur- 
rituck, N.C 


WANTED—Orders for young } Merino Rams 
ms. Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL ARCHER, 


Statesville, N. C 














fyou want the Best Churn made, write 
Cs % Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. C. 





BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Raleigh, N. C. 





GOT MALARIA IN YOUR BONES ?— 
Come to Hickory, N. C., and go into the 
manufacturing business. You can work 
without shaking in ae enn —_— ae 

iy at night, an nerease y 
See ty Write HAITHCOCK, the Real Es- 
‘ate Agent, Hickory, N. C. Ali kinds town 
and farm properties for sale. 


POTATOES WANTED 








Ship us your crop of potatoes. 
It will pay you. We can get 
you good prices and send quick 
returns. Also fruits, eggs, hides, 
poultry and smoked meat. 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 


NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 





When writing advertisers, please 


as 





mention this paper. 





SUMMER 
Clearance Sale 


of Exchange Pianos. 











Steinway, Decker, 
Knabe, Holstrom, 
Kranich «& Bach, Pond & Company, 
Behning. Bacon & Raven, 
Everett, Sterling, 
Fischer, Mason «& Hamlin, 
Needham, Kimball, 
Harvard. Cornish, 
lvers & Pond, Estey, 
Wellington, Great Western, 
Mathushek, Beethoven, 
Goldsmith, Hunt. 

Wise. 


All in fine condition. Write 
to-day for full particulars, tak- 
ing first and second choice. 


CHaS. M. STEI+F, 


Manufacturer of the Piano 
withthe sweet tone... . 


SOUTHERN WAREROOMS, 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Cc. H. WILMOTH,- Mar. 














Corn Harvester 


AT HALF PRICE TO QUICK BUYER 


A Corn Harvester and Binder and Four- 
roll Shreder for sale at half price. Machin- 
ery ALL NEW. Reason for selling made 
known toapplicant. F.o b. Lewiston. 


J. W. SPIVEY, Lewiston, N.C. 








most efficacious and harmless one. 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Alr Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well asthe 
Anyone can use it as well as a doctor. 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Nevin Poultry Yards, Charlotte, N. C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46. 





G.P.PILLINGRSON 





Sent free 











It Costs You Nothing to Inspect 





. WASHINGTON 
HARNESS 


eat 








Send us your dealer’s name and we will send 
you aa set through him, examine it carefully, 
and if you do not think it is more stylish and 
durable than any $20 00 set you have seen, return 
it at our expense. 

Washingtun harness is a set of single buggy 
harness, stylish and made to wear. 
ble weak point is reinforced, Davis rubber or 
nickel trimmings. 
lines reinforced with steel billets, traces single 
strap reinforced. 
Look for ‘ Washington” rosettes and the name 
Washington on the gig saddle. 
lar and Hame, $16 00; with Breast Collar, $15.00. 


TENNESSEE HARNESS CO., 


A Set of Washington Harness. 





Every possi- 
Collar half patent leather, 
Specially designed saddle. 
Price with Col- 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











The Best Hay Press. 


There is but one BEST Hay Press, and that 
is The Royal; and the reason is that it is the 
embodiment of mechanical Press per fection— 
works without a break, works steadily, 
uniformly, does not clog, does not interfere. 


construction. 
difference when you put ours to the test. 


Press ever br ought out. 


"In short a perfection Press. 





In buying this 
Press you get for the same money all the new, important, modern features in Hay Press 


No matter what Hay Press you have used before, you will appreciate the 


It bales more hay and gives perfect satisfaction 
and saves time, labor, and cannot disappoint you. 


That's why you'll say it’s the best Hay 


We want to sand you a new free book book we publish on this 
subject, a mighty good book for you to have and read. 


Don’t fail to send for it. 


( hattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A: 





HOW ABOUT YOUR COTTON SEED ? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten to twelve dollars per ton, buy the 
meal at twenty to twenty-five dollars per ton and throw in your hulls free? 
Why not make your MEAL AND HULLS AT YOUR GIN and gave this 


enormous loss? 


We build a line of PLANTATION COTTON SEED HULLERS and separators of from 


three to eighteen tons daily capacity, 


they can be run in connection with any 


gin- 


nerry or saw mill, will grind your seed and at same time separate the meal from the 


hulls. 


These machines are in SUCCESSFUL OPERATION THROUGHOUT THE SOU TH and 


are as easily operated as a grist mill. 
Write to day for catalogue No. 7. 


PERRYMAN & COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 
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THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
st—Patent 
Variable Sued—Laneth 


Best,Cheape 
Improvements. 
Mftd. Salem Iron te 


Winston-Salem, N 


them. Mfd. by 





PLANE 





OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K— 8 
Write fer our Catalogue 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 





SAWS 








A FARI 


PROGRESSIVE | 
THE COTTON Pp] 
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